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WALTON FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX ACCOUNTING AND 
Needs and Trends 


PROCEDURE 
in Bookkeeping 


Walton Federal Income Tax Accounting gives 
a thorough exposition of the provisions of 
the current Federal Revenue Act. The accu- 
mulated knowledge and experience of men 


This monograph presents a survey of 


engaged as practitioners in income tax work the opinions of bookkeeping teachers 
have here been successfully utilized to bring throughout the United States. It is one 
“egal every point pertaining to a particu- of the many surveys used as the basis 
bl d ti of preparing the new 20TH CENTURY 
ractical problems and questions, includi 
the actual preparation of income tax returns BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
on facsimiles of government forms fur- with social as well as vocational objec- 
nished, constitute a very important part of tives. Write for this monograph and 
the training, assuring a thorough grasp of examine the new book before making 
the Revenue Law by requiring practical ap- any changes in your course. 4 
plication of the law to particular sets of facts. : 
The preparation of individual returns and 8 
the computation of tax is discussed and illu- SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. : ) 
str ated with specimen returns. Special pro- (Specialists in Business Education) 4 
visions of the law applying to individuals are Sen’ 
fully treated. 
Having learned the application of the income j 
2 tax law to individuals, the student is prepared ‘ 
.: to consider the provisions of the law applying 
i to corporations and other organizations sub- 
a ject to the tax. Special attention is given to F d | f 2 
2 affiliated corporations, estates and trusts, and u n amenta Ss ] 


exchanges of property. d 
ays Instructors will be interested to know that @ Bookkeepi n g an 
ae our Federal Income Tax Course has been de- 


signed especially for teaching. As a promi- e Busi ness 


nent university instructor expresses it, ““Wal- 
ton Income Tax is the most teachable text on By C. E. Bowman anp A. L, Percy 


the market.” General Editor, F. G. NicHOoLs List price, $1.48 
We shall be glad to send you a copy for MANUAL AND KEY. List price $0.80 
a mation purposes. Please use the coupen T HIS revision of the authors’ former text in- 6 
: corporates many valuable suggestions from 
\ teachers all over the country. It teaches _ 7 


the essentials of bookkeeping in current 


WA LTON PUBLISHING business practice and gives the student a 4 8 
co MP ANY sound business training. 7 


N excellent vocational preparation in book- 
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= EXAMINATION COUPON = = == as an understanding of the fundamentals SI 
WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY of business 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. New improvements in this book are: The — sI 
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Editorial Comment 


What Curricular N ONE of our June, 
itori ye ask 

Stadies During 1934, editorials we asked 

the question, How many 

1934-1935? graduates have you placed in 


employment? While we 

have received no replies to 

this question, we hope that many thousands of schools 

have followed up their graduates and have given 

thoughtful consideration to the facts thus discovered. 

An example of such a study is shown in an investi- 

gation made by Louis A. Rice, Assistant in Secondary 

iducation, State Department of Public Instruction, 

Trenton, New Jersey. We present the statistics which 

he collected and the eight penetrating questions which 
he asked: 

Statistics of Graduates of New Jersey High School 
Business Curriculums 
1928-1929 1932-1933 


‘Total number of high-school graduates.. 11,803 23,200 
‘otal number of high-school business- 


Per cent of business-curriculum graduates 24.0 30.0 
Number of business-curriculum graduates 

in gainful occupations 2,019 2,260 
Per cent of such graduates in gainful oc- 

Number of business-curriculum graduates 

Per cent of such graduates in office or 


Questions for Consideration 

. Shall business education in New Jersey high schools be 
continued as it is until better times come? 

. Shall we limit the enrollment in business subjects by set- 
ting up preliminary test standards of a prognostic nature, 
thus training fewer people to higher achievement? 

. Shall we then construct adapted business courses for those 
eliminated from the higher level business courses, or shall 
we endeavor to guide such pupils into other fields? If 
the latter, what particular fields? 

. Shall we adhere to the present organization of subject- 
courses, or shall we attempt by integration and reorganiza- 
tion to set up new divisions of subject-matter (not neces- 
sarily more divisions) ? 

5. Can we construct a minimal business training course which 
will be of great benefit to all high school pupils regardless 
of curriculum ? 

6. Could such a course be made to serve as a determinant 
of fitness for further business training? 

7. Should all technical business courses be elevated to the 11th 
and 12th grades, or to the college level ? 

8. Is it possible to make any further retrenchments as to (1) 
class size, (2) teacher load, (3) expenditure for books and 
supplies, (4) expenditure for additional or renewed equip- 
ment? 


What other state and local school systems have made 
similar studies of their graduates and have asked sim- 
ilar critical questions as to what school adjustments 
should be thoroughly considered? The Journal should 
like to publish such investigations of public high 
schools, private business schools, collegiate schools of 
business, and part-time juvenile and adult business 
schools. No sound curricular revision can be made 
without careful investigation of graduates. What cur- 
ricular studies are planned for your school or school 
system during the new school year of 1934-1935? 

—Paul S. Lomax 


Articulation of 
High School and 
College 


HILE a person might 
Ww: expect a high per- 
centage of high school prin- 
cipals to keep records of the 
occupational success of their 
graduates, one might assume 
that such principals, in a vast majority of cases, would 
insist upon a very complete record of the success of 
their graduates who actually enter college. Most prin- 
cipals seem to appraise the worth of their high schools 
chiefly in terms of the college success of their favored 
graduates who enter higher institutions. Such princi- 
pals surely must keep accurate and complete records 
of these college successes by which to deal intelligently 
with needed school adjustments in the curriculum and 
in pupil guidance! But, strange to relate, this does not 
appear to be the case. Of 2,196 representative high 
schools in various sections of the United States, only 
561, or 26 per cent of them report that records are 
maintained, ‘Furthermore, it is evident from the re- 
plies that not all the 561 schools are assembling these 
records in a painstaking way or upon their own initia- 
tive. ... It is clear from the responses that most of the 
records follow the student through only a small por- 
tion of his college career, usually one school year or 
less. No inquiry was made to determine whether or 
not these records are used by the secondary schools to 
improve their methods of teaching and school proce- 
dures.”! (What interesting information if only such 
an inquiry might have been made!) 

As one examines this interesting report of one phase 
of the recently completed National Survey of Secon- 
dary Education (the complete report being compiled 
in twenty-eight different bulletins), he is impressed by 
many other findings as based upon carefully collected 
and considered facts. 

In spite of the claims of numerous high school teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, and college officials 
and professors, that success in college is conditioned by, 
and dependent upon, success in certain prescribed units 
of high school subject matter, these claims do not ap- 
pear to be supported by the facts. “The complete high- 
school and university records of 706 graduates from 
three universities were examined. One of the six con- 
clusions of this study is as follows: 

This study does not find sufficient facts to justify col- 
leges in prescribing certain subjects for college admission. 


However, the facts found do warrant colleges in demand- 
ing a high school curriculum well done. 


1U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 10, 
“Articulation of High School and College,” p. 7. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. ; 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


HE story of vocational guidance 

activities in commercial educa- 
tion runs just like the story of snakes 
in Ireland—there aren’t any. In spite 
of much misunderstanding, no end 
of obstructionist methods, and con- 
siderable undeserved adverse criti- 


cism, the vocational guidance move- . 


ment has made some progress in our 
public school system. But, for the 
most part, it has passed commercial 
education by ; has left this field to its 
own devices. The reasons are ap- 
parent. Vocational and educational 
counselors to a large extent are 
teachers of academic subjects who 
have been drawn into this new field 
for one reason or another. They be- 
gin, and too often end, their activities 
by sorting out the academic sheep 
from the vocational goats. The 
former are urged on into the college 
preparatory curriculum; the latter 
are turned over to such vocational 
departments as exist—usually only 
one, the commercial department. 

Elementary school principals and 
grade teachers, likewise, limit their 
guidance procedures to this simple 
sorting process. They know little 
about vocational life and its require- 
ments in the way of personnel selec- 
tion, training, and duties. They and 
the counselors understand vaguely 
that many of those who are not good 
college material, toy with high school 
work awhile, drop out or graduate 
(a persistent boy or girl, regardless 
of ability or lack of it, may do the 
latter more easily than the former 
under present conditions),.and get 
jobs somewhere—probably busi- 
ness. Hence all such need business 
education. The “commercial depart- 
ment” provides such _ education. 
There is where they belong. Presto! 
The guidance job is done. 

Thus it comes about that enroll- 
ments in commercial subjects out- 
strip all others in rapid growth; that 
commercial educators complacently 
point to this growth as a vindication 
of their program and justification for 
iis continuance. But they too often 


fail to appreciate the fact that these 
misguided or unguided youngsters 
are just grist to the mill; that unse- 
lected grist makes poor flour; and 
that their mill is not even equipped 
to make the most of the grist re- 
ceived. It is clear that our high 
schools have in their commercial de- 
partments the most heterogeneous 
assortment of pupils from the stand- 
point of student-ability that was ever 
present in any similar school, or even 
in fairly decent private business 
schools in the hey-day of such 
schools when door-to-door canvas- 
sers peddled “unlimited  scholar- 
ships’ at whatever price the “pros- 
pect” or victim could be induced to 
pay. This heterogeneity presents a 
real problem to commercial educa- 
tors. 

No particular research seems nec- 
essary to substantiate the above 
statement that counselors, elementary 
school principals, and teachers shunt 
poor material into the commercial de- 
partment more or less indiscrimin- 
ately; or that this practice has pro- 
duced a badly assorted group of com- 
mercial pupils. However, this article 
is primarily concerned with another 
phase of this matter, and space being 
limited, it is not possible to present 
easily available facts in support of 
the assumption on the basis of which 
the discussion will proceed from this 
point. 


Commercial Educators Must Share 
the Blame 


What have commercial educators 
done about this matter? What steps 
have they taken to solve the very real 
problem presented by the heterogen- 
eity of which they so frequently and 
properly complain? What has the 
Vocational Guidance Association to 
offer in this field? Has the mutuality 
of interest among vocational coun- 
selor and commercial teacher been 
recognized by either party? Are the 
counselors alone to be blamed for 
their sins of omission in this field? 
Or must commercial educators share 


8 


the blame for their shortcomings ? 
Do commercial educators do much 
better at the job of guidance on the 
senior-high-school level where they 
can function most effectively? With- 
in the scope of such an article as this 
it is not possible to do more than 
raise issues, propound questions, and 
otherwise stimulate discussion of this 
most pressing problem. To cite even 
a small part of available evidence on 
the subject would outrun the space 
available; but, voluminous as it is, 
further evidence must be turned up 
by competent research before the 
whole truth can be known. 


Things That Should be Done 


Effort to solve this guidance prob- 
lem must concern itself with three 
things: (a) more intelligent and ef- 
fective guidance on the levels below 
the senior high school; (b) expan- 
sion of the business training program 
in the high school; and (c) better 
guidance in the commercial depart- 
ment itself. The initiative in this 
matter should be taken by commer- 
cial educators themselves ; counselors 
and principals and eight- or ninth- 
grade teachers must not be lef! 
wholly to their own resources in this 
matter. 


What Has Been Done 


How much have commercial edu- 
cators interested themselves in this 
problem? A look at the record may 
be suggestive. Have commercial edu- 
cators left any guidanace footprints 
through current literature in either 
field—guidance or commercial edu- 
cation? 

The yearbooks issued by the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion are representative of the best 
thought in this field. There are six 
of them before me as I write—one 
each for the years 1928-1932. The 
first yearbook deals with “Founda- 
tions of Commercial Education.” If 
anything is fundamental in commer- 
cial education, it is vocational guid- 
ance before, during, and after busi- 
ness training; yet not a single article 
in this book bears a title which sug- 
gests any concern for the guidance 
aspect of our training problem, 

The third yearbook deals with 
“Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education.” Here surely 
one would expect several papers on 
guidance matters. Surely the director 
of commercial education should be 
concerned about the quality of his 
pupils, their choices of subjects, their 
vocational objectives, their aptitudes 
and interests, and their ability to take 
and use vocational business training. 
Yet, not a title on vocational guid- 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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NON-COMMERCIAL COURSES 


IN A 


HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


by Jerome Burtt 


Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Department of Education, 


NE of the difficult problems 

confronting the administrator of 
the specialized commercial high 
school, and, to a lesser extent, the 
principal of a comprehensive high 
school which includes a commercial 
curriculum, is the question of the 
value of the non-vocational subjects 
oifered in his school, and the extent 
to which these subjects shall be re- 
quired of those specializing in a busi- 
ness training. This problem is be- 
coming more acute each year, due 
to the increasing number of high 
school pupils who flock into the com- 
mercial curriculum, many of whom 
have no possibility of being placed 
alter leaving school. As working 
hours are decreased, the need of 
training for worthy use of leisure be- 
comes more paramount for those 
who expect to receive positions in the 
business field, since most of the sub- 
jects that will lead to wise use of 
leisure belong in the non-commercial 
ficid. Furthermore, the necessity of 
training for worthy home member- 
ship, citizenship, and ethical charac- 
ter, is being recognized in increasing 
measure today, and, again, such 
training is found largely in subjects 
that are not vocational. 


What Non-Commercial Subjects 
are Most Valuable? 


As principal for three years of the 
High School of Commerce in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, the 
writer found it difficult to reconcile 
the various viewpoints of those who 
had these different subject fields in 
charge. Teachers and heads of de- 
partments involving direct business 
training felt that their subjects were 
of prime importance in a_ school 
established to teach commercial sub- 
jects, and that these subjects should 
have the right of way on the pupil’s 
schedule card. Contrariwise, teachers 
and department heads in the aca- 
demic and cultural fields felt that 
their subjects were as important to 
students preparing for business pur- 
suits as for any others. It was found 
difficult to effect a compromise 
through the conference method, per- 
haps because the principal himself 


Boston, Massachusetts 


As working hours are decreased, the need of training for worthy 

use of leisure becomes more paramount for those who expect 

to receive positions in the business field, since most of the sub- 

jects that will lead to wise use of leisure belong in the non- 
commercial field. 


was not certain of the best solution 
to the problem. 

Because of this uncertainty, it was 
decided last year to seek help from 
those best able to give it, and that 
bane of modern educational proce- 
dure, the questionnaire, was used. 
The fact that seventy-four per cent 
of two hundred and seventy-seven 
questionnaires was returned indi- 
cates that a larger proportion than 


usual of those to whom they were 
sent felt an interest in the problem 
and a desire to help in its solution. 


The Questionnaire That Was 
Used 


Following is a copy of the self- 
explanatory request which was sent 
out asking for a ranking of the non- 
commercial subjects of the school in 
five groups: 


HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Dear Sir: 


March, 1933. 


In attempting to revise the curriculum in this school, we are meeting the problem of what type 


of non-commercial work should be offered in a school that specializes in business training. 


To help 


answer this question, we are seeking the assistance of a select group of teachers and administrators 
in institutions of collegiate and secondary grade and of successful graduates of High Schools of Com- 


merce throughout the United States. 


Listed below are the thirty-eight non-commercial subjects now offered in this school. 


Please place 


a figure ‘‘1” in front of the eight subjects which you consider to be most important for a student in 


a High School of Commerce or in the commercial curriculum of a comprehensive high school. 


Simi- 


larly, place the figure “2” in front of the eight subjects which you consider to be next important for 


such a student. 


rate third in importance. The figure “4” 


that you rate those subjects fourth in importance. 


The figure ‘3”’ placed in front of eight other subjects will indicate those which you 
placed in front of eight additional subjects will indicate 


Finally, the figure ‘5’ placed in front of the 


remaining six subjects will indicate that those subjects are of least importance for a student in a 
High School of Commerce or in the commercial curriculum of a comprehensive high school. 
A prompt return of this rating sheet in the enclosed stamped and self-addressed envelope will be 


greatly appreciated. 


Very truly yours, 


ublic Speaking ........... 
J 


French 


Clothing 


Home Economies 


Home Management ....... J 


English 


Mechanical Drawing ....... ) 
Woodworking Ind. Arts 


JEROME BURTT, Principal. 


Mathematics 
Geometry } 


Orchestra 


Physical Education 


ousehold Science......... : 
Light and Heat........... Science 
Mechanics and Sound...... 


American History ......... ) 
European History 

Industrial History ......... 


Please list additional non-commercial subjects which you feel should be offered, and show by 
numerical prefixes into which groups they should be placed as to importance. 


Have you yourself taken commercial courses in school or college? 
| 


Have you taught commercial courses? 


School or College. ! 
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The following table indicates the 
number of replies sent and received 
from the three general groups of in- 
dividuals included in the study: 


TABLE I 


Re- lo 
Sent ceived Return 


1. To high school princi- 

pals (including all 

High Schools of Com- 

merce in the United 

2. To professors in uni- 

versity departments of 

education, graduate 

schools of education, 

and state teachers col- 

95 61 64 
3. To a select group of 

successful graduates of 

High Schools of Com- 

merce throughout the 

United States ........ 79 53 67 


277 205 74 


The make-up of these groups was 
as follows: 


1. Principais of all high schools of 
commerce in the United States.. 18 
Principals of high schools in twen- 
ty cities in the United States 
nearest the population of Spring- 
field (ten larger and ten smaller ) 45 
Principals of senior and junior 
high schools in Springfield, and 
of senior high schools in Massa- 
chusetts comparable in size to 
the Springfield High School of 


2. Professors in university depart- 
ments of commerce ............ 17 
Professors in state teachers col- 
leges which emphasize commer- 
Professors in commercial training 
Professors in graduate schools of 
Professors in university depart- 
ments of secondary education.. 23 


3. The principals of the high schools 
of commerce throughout the 
country were each asked to give 
names and addresses of five of 
their successful alumni who had 
graduated at least five years be- 
fore. Number of names received 79 


An Analysis of the Questionnaire 
Replies 


Attempt was made to keep a bal- 
ance between those whose interests 
were in the commercial field, and 
those whose interests would prob- 
ably be non-commercial. A wide geo- 
graphical distribution was also se- 
cured. 

Table II indicates the results ob- 
tained from the two hundred and 
five replies that were received. 

It is interesting to note the high 
ranking given to economics and to 
the fundamentals of arithmetic, com- 
position, civics, and grammar. It was 
disappointing to find musical activi- 


ties rated so low. A curious contrast 
was noted between the rating given 
to such academic subjects as algebra 
and French by the principals and 
professors on the one hand, and by 
the graduates themselves on the 
other. 


In order to avoid a lengthy form, 
see no reason for listing French and 
not the other foreign languages. As 
it happened, French was the only 
foreign language being offered in the 
school at the time. No attempt was 
made to list other non-commercial 


TABLE II 


Subjects Ranked in 
Order of Importance 
According to the 


Rank According 
to Judgment of 


Rank According 
to Judgment of 
College and 


Rank According 
to Judgment of 


Combined Rank- Graduates of 


Collective Judgment High School ' University ing of Previous High Schools 

of Entire Group Principals Professors Two Groups of Commerce 
11. English Literature ......... | 10 


16. Music Appreciation 
17. European History .. 


19. 
20. Art Appreciation 
21. Foods 


22. Clothing ... 
23. Journalism .. 
24. Electricity 
26. Mechanical Drawing 


35. Mechanics and Sound......4 


no distinction was made between 
boys and girls. Doubtless some sub- 
jects would have been ranked in dif- 
terent groups if a sex distinction had 
been made. Several individuals felt 
that physics should not have been 
subdivided into so many parts. The 
thought back of such sub-division 
was that certain phases of the sub- 
ject might be of more value than 
others, and so it proved in the final 
ranking. 

Evidently the original request did 
not make clear that the non-commer- 
cial subjects listed consisted only of 
those being offered at that time in 
the Springfield High School of Com- 
merce. One critic, for example, couid 


subjects that might be thought desir- 
able. 

These results do not make quanti- 
tative distinctions in the ranking of 
these subjects, simply a qualitative 
ranking. Neither do they indicate 
what proportion of the pupil’s total 
time should be given to non-commer- 
cial work. They simply indicate the 
relative value of these subjects in the 
opinion of the individuals who were 
consulted. After decision is made as 
to the time that can be allowed for 
each type of work—commercial and 
non-commercial—this list should be 
of assistance in determining which of 
the non-commercial subjects should 
be stressed first. 


FINANCIAL FORECASTS 
A FAILURE 


“Twenty-four financial publications en- 
gaged in forecasting the stock market 
failed as a group to achieve results as 
good as the average of all purely random 
performances. Financial services and in- 
surance companies failed similarly to ex- 
hibit the existence of skill,” writes Al- 
fred Cowles, 3rd, in MARKET RE- 
SEARCH for July. Mr. Cowles is di- 
rector of the Cowles Commission for 
Research in Economics, which has made 
an extensive analysis of professional 
agencies which forecast stock movements. 


PUBLICATION OF E.C.T.A. 
YEARBOOK POSTPONED 


The Executive Board of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association have 
postponed the publication of the 1934 
Yearbook until the latter part of Septem- 
ber, as it is impossible for the contribu- 
tors to the history of business education 
to complete their assignment in time for 
the Yearbook to be published earlier. 

The Editor of the 1934 Yearbook is 
Catherine F. Nulty, assistant professor in 
Secretarial Studies, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vermont. 
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REASONABLE ACHIEVEMENT 
STANDARDS IN FIRST-YEAR 
BOOKKEEPING 


by Edwin H. Fearon 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OR an important operation, the 

surgeon requires instru- 
ments and most advanced methods. 
His need for scientific methods and 
up-to-date instruments is not any 
greater or more important than a 
tcacher’s need for properly selected 
subject matter and scientific teach- 
ing methods. The surgeon and the 
tcacher both have to do with the lives 
of individuals, and while the work 
of one is different than that of the 
other, the failure by either one to use 
proper methods may seriously impair 
the usefulness of human lives. 

Too often, in the teaching of book- 
keeping, unsatisfactory material and 
methods are used. Unfortunately the 
cost of poor methods in the school 
room is not usually measured in dol- 
lars and cents. Frequently the handi- 
cap resulting from their use is not 
known. or, if known, is underesti- 
mated. To achieve the best results 
in teaching bookkeeping in one year, 
the subject matter must be carefully 
graded and emphasis must be placed 
upon systematic thought. Failure to 
obtain results is too often attributed 
to lack of interest or inability to learn 
on the part of the pupil when the 
fault often hes in the subject matter, 
or methods, or both. Frequently ma- 
terial for class work is prematurely 
presented, or too much is presented, 
in either event causing confusion 
that is evidenced by lack of interest 
and other annoying symptoms. While 
a teacher does not often have a voice 
in the selection of textbooks, he does 
have, to a large extent, the right to 
decide how he will present the sub- 
ject. The choice of the manner of 
presentation places upon a teacher no 
little responsibility. The age of the 
pupils, their differences, the number 
to be taught within a given time, and 
other things must be taken into con- 
sideration, 


The Transaction Approach is 
Favored 


The proper method for the initial 
development of bookkeeping is a 
matter that has provoked much dis- 
cussion and which probably has not 
accomplished very much. There are 
two general methods of approach. In 
the first method one begins with the 
financial statements and reasons back 
to the source. In the second method 


To achieve the best results in teaching bookkeeping in one year, 
the subject matter must be carefully graded and emphasis must 


be placed upon systematic thought. 


Failure to obtain results 


ts too often attributed to lack of interest or inability to learn 
on the part of the pupil when the fault often lies in the subject 
matter, or methods, or both. 


one begins with the transaction and 
reasons forward to the effect of the 
record upon the statements. The 
writer believes that the latter method 
saves time, and that excellent results 
can be obtained among pupils of 
sophomore age in high school by be- 
ginning with the recording of trans- 
actions. The basic principles, such 
as a knowledge of terms to be used 
and ot form, should precede a de- 
velopment of the principles upon 
which recording depends. Correct 
recording, as it is commonly known, 
is ail based upon the bookkeeping 
laws that debit and credit entries are 
made to show increases and de- 
creases in assets, liabilities, and pro- 
prietorship. These principles must 
be gradually developed in order to 
accomplish the most favorable teach- 
ing results within a year. If the 
mind is forced to grasp these prin- 
ciples too rapidly it will impair not 
only the quantity but the quality of 
the work. Experience shows that the 
recording fundamentals are not ac- 
quired as quickly as some believe. 
The fact that pupils can record en- 
tries is not conclusive evidence of 
ability to reason logically about the 
tacts. Technique and interpretation 
must be emphasized in the beginning, 
not only to train the hand to do ac- 
curate work, but to stimulate the 
mind to consider the things to be 
done and the reasons for doing them. 
To this end, beginning lessons should 
be short, preferably not over six or 
eight transactions in length, and 
amounts used should be expressed in 
even dollars. At least as much care 
should be given to the sequence of 
the development of events to any 
other feature of the work. 


11 


What Should be Accomplished in 
the First Semester 


A development of the recording of 
assets and proprietorship should pre- 
cede records relating to liabilities. 
The elementary principles in the first 
few lessons probably can be more 
thoroughly taught by recording 
amounts in account form. To make 
each lesson complete, the balance 
sheet and profit and loss statements 
should accompany each group of ac- 
counts presented. The merchandise 
inventory should be avoided until 
records concerning buying and sell- 
ing are thoroughly developed to 
show the effect of profit on the pro- 
prietorship. Until the closing process 
is taught, it is worth while to use 
equations to show the development 
of principles connected with the pro- 
prietorship. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed upon making les- 
sons short and presenting only one or 
two new features at a time. If lessons 
are properly graded, it should be 
possible in the first semester to teach 
the recording of transactions affect- 
ing the usual asset, liability, trading, 
and operating expense accounts, the 
preparation of trial balances, work 
sheets, statements and closing of 
books. 

Before the close of the first sem- 
ester, the books should be closed a 
sufficient number of times to famil- 
iarize the student with the process. 
By introducing something new in 
each short lesson and by using it for 
class discussion, the necessary repeti- 
tion neither becomes tiresome nor ob- 
jectionable from the pupil’s point of 
view. To avoid useless routine, les- 
sons should be prepared to show nor- 
mal as well as abnormal conditions 
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in statements. For example, in the 
latter part of the first semester a 
lesson may include an abnormally 
small inventory, resulting in a net 
loss. Such a lesson provokes discus- 
sion as to the cause of the loss, the 
manner of taking an inventory, the 
price of the goods, and the effect of 
an error in taking an inventory. 
Another lesson may include an ex- 
cessive amount of debts to be paid 
which may provoke a discussion as 
to how they can be paid. By careful 
planning some feature for discussion 
can be included in every lesson. In 
suggesting thought-provoking mate- 
rial, it should be clear that only such 
discussion as is reasonably within the 
comprehension of the pupils should 
be presented. It is easy to make a 
mistake by forcing the interpretation 
of records in the first semester that 
properly belong to the second semes- 
ter. Likewise it is easy to make a 
mistake in the opposite direction by 
omitting interpretation and discus- 
sion which should be presented. 


Study of Bookkeeping Should 
Result in General Knowledge 
of Business 


Unless the subject of bookkeeping 
is made more than a vocational sub- 
ject, the student will not accomplish 
as much as he should. Bookkeeping 
is not merely a study of the mechan- 
ics of recording, but it is a broad 
subject that leads to a general know]- 
edge of business. When too much 
emphasis is placed upon mechanical 
work, the teaching of the meaning of 
records is sacrificed. Lack of under- 
standing of wuy things are done 
eventually prevents the accomplish- 
ment of the quantity of work of 
which a pupil is capable. No other 
subject is more vital to the life of the 
individual than bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, but the pupils must be 
taught to see beyond the recording 
of transactions, posting, trial bal- 
ances, and the mechanical prepara- 
tion of statements. The opportunity 
for mind development and the adap- 
tation of the principles in the lessons 
to one’s own business affairs are 
among the chief reasons for teaching 
of this subject. While emphasis upon 
technique tends to develop neatness 
and accuracy in the written record 
and are important, it is also neces- 
sary to teach a knowledge of the use 
of the records. 


What Should be Accomplished in 
the Second Semester 


The second semester’s study 
should be so organized as to make a 
greater use of the student’s reasoning 
power. The general field that should 
be covered is that of an expansion of 


the number of expense accounts, 
partnership, elementary departmental 
accounting, subsidiary ledgers and 
control accounts. It is advisable to 
present short lessons to develop these 
subjects separately instead of incor- 
porating all features in one or two 
lessons, When the work of the sec- 
ond semester is divided into five or 
six lessons, it is more convenient to 
incorporate in these lessons addi- 
tional features, that is, the meaning 
of working capital, the turnover of 
the stock of merchandise, the rela- 
tionship between borrowed and in- 
vested capital, and related problems. 
It is through these special features 
that worth while, thought-provoking 
discussion is brought about. It is 
easy to arrange subject matter to 
show favorable and unfavorable 
business conditions, and such mate- 
rial can be molded into form to be of 
use to those who are eager for busi- 
ness knowledge. Without the under- 


standing that comes from such teach- 
ing, the work of recording is not 
likely to be of much value. The in- 
vestment of money, the exercising of 
principles of thrift, the maintenance 
of credit, and many other things are 
related to accounting. It is a teach- 
er’s responsibility to adjust his 
methods and material to convey this 
helpful information so that in future 
years the pupil may build upon the 
foundation of these elementary prin- 
ciples the power to reason in terms 
of business. By so doing he may 
avoid some of the common failures 
of everyday life. A bookkeeping 
study that conveys an understanding 
of the meaning and use of records 
together with a knowledge of the 
methods of recording has both an 
economic and a cultural value. It is 
fair to say that such a study con- 
forms to reasonable standards for 
the first vear of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 


Articulation of High School and College 
(Continued from page 7) 


“On the basis of the records of 
605 students entering Leland Stan- 
ford University, W. M. Proctor and 
L. Bolenbaugh conclude that ‘not 
enough difference exists between the 
achievements of the academic-pat- 
tern group and the vocational-pat- 
tern group of the Stanford men. . . 
to justify any discrimination against 
an applicant for college admission 
because he took from 15 to 50 per 
cent of his preparatory subjects in 
the vocational group of high school 
subjects.’ 

Furthermore: “Numerous inves- 
tigators have discovered that work 
done in a certain field in high school 
does not improve the chances for 
success in the same field in college. 
If this is true, it becomes increas- 
ingly absurd for higher institutions 
to prescribe a certain number of 
units in specific subjects as entrance 
requirements on what can be nothing 
more than ‘general principles.’ 8 
From this it can be inferred that bus- 
iness subjects, for example, well 
taught and well learned, tend to af- 
ford as substantial a basis for suc- 
cess in college as do such courses as 
mathematics and science. 

As a matter of fact, the results of 
numerous research studies reveal 


“that the high school record indi- 
cates more accurately the chances of 
success in college than any of the 
other criteria” that were investi- 
gated.4 In other words, it is the 
whole high school achievement of 
the pupil, both curricular and extra- 
curricular, rather than his mere ac- 
complishment in certain “highly es- 
teemed academic” subjects, which 
becomes the most reliable basis of 
forecasting probable success in col- 
lege. 

These are facts which it is well 
for business teachers to know as 
they deal with traditionally-minded 
and opinionated teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and college officials 
and professors. It is sound thinking 
in terms of established facts to be- 
lieve that business subjects are as 
valuable as solid preparation for col- 
lege success as any other group of 
high school subjects. As the pro- 
portion of high school business-cur- 
riculum graduates who enter college 
constantly increases, as will most 
probably be true, this consideration 
is one of first importance. 

—Paul S. Lomax 


2 Thid., 48-49. 
3 Thid., 49-50. 
4Ibid., p. 24. 


Comments from readers on statements made in The JOURNAL, as well as ideas 
which should be helpful to readers of this magazine, will be published under 
“Open Forum.’ Address all communications to “Open Forum,” The JOUR- 
NAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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SCHOOL EMPLOYERS’ STANDARDS AS 
A FACTOR IN BUSINESS-TEACHER 


W HAT do administrators in em- 


ploying institutions expect of 


_ prospective teachers of business sub- 


jects? The answer to this question is 
legitimate factor in business- 
ccacher education inasmuch as the 
successful culmination of the teach- 
crs preparation is the securing of a 
position and the rendering of satis- 
factory service in it. It may be ar- 
gucd that many employing adminis- 
irators are academically trained and 
are, therefore, incompetent to judge 
of issues in a specialized field. On 
the other hand, as they are in daily 
contact with practical schou! situa- 
tions and have a voice in the employ- 
ing and dismissing of teachers, con- 
sideration should be given to the 
standards set up by them. Additional 
justification for such consideration 
is found in the modern trend toward 
the identification of the aims of busi- 
ness education with those of all edu- 
cation, 

That administrators in employing 
institutions are interested in the 
preparation of teachers of business 
subjects is attested to by the fact 
that, recently, 517 of them answered 
an inquiry blank relative to their 
standards in this respect. The replies 
represent, in a fairly even ratio, ju- 
nior colleges, senior high schools, and 
junior high schools in forty-six 
states. 

The ideas thus expressed by em- 
ploying administrators are here used 
in an evaluation of present practice 
in institutions engaged in business- 
teacher education as evidenced by an 
analysis of curricular requirements 
published in forty-five catalogues 
and by a compilation of seventy re- 
turns from a questionnaire addressed 
to the administrators of such insti- 
tutions, 


Curricular Requirements 


Three hundred seventy-nine ad- 
ministrators in employing  institu- 
tions ranked seven subject groups as 
to their relative importance in busi- 
ness-teacher education. These sub- 
ject groups were ranked in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) business content 
subjects; (2) business education 
courses; (3) social sciences; (4) 
general academic subjects; (5) gen- 


EDUCATION 


by Jessie Graham 


Assistant Professor of Commerce, State Teachers College, 
San Jose, California 


If present requirements in business-teacher curricula were to be 

changed in harmony with the ideas of administrators in employ- 

ing institutions, the one definite change would be the offering 
and requiring of more courses in business education. 


eral education courses; (6) practice 
teaching; and (7) free electives, 
Judged by the number of units re- 
quired of prospective teachers of 
business subjects, there are a few 
discrepancies between the ideas of 
employing administrators and the ac- 
tual preparation of teachers. Ac- 
cording to both criteria, business con- 
tent subjects are of first importance 
in the preparation of teachers. The 
point of greatest divergence between 
the opinions of administrators and 
actual practice is in the matter of 
courses in business education; the 
former group considering them sec- 
ond in importance and actual practice 
placing them sixth in rank, There is 
little agreement, also, relative to free 
electives. Employing administrators 
regard them as of least importance; 
whereas, according to number of 
units allowed, they are ranked third 
in business-teacher curricula. It is 


interesting to note, in this connection, 
that five administrators rated them 
first and seven administrators, sec- 
ond in importance as an element in 
teacher preparation. With reference 


to the other subject groups, employ- 
ing administrators are in virtual 
agreement with actual practice. So- 
cial sciences are considered third in 
importance and are ranked fourth in 
actual practice. Administrators rank 
general academic subjects fourth al- 
though they are placed second in 
practice. General education courses 
receive fiith place according to both 
criteria. Practice teaching is regarded 
as sixth in importance by adminis- 
trators and is accorded the smallest 
number of units given to any subject 
group. Summarizing, we may say 
that if present requirements in busi- 
ness-teacher curricula were to be 
changed in harmony with the ideas 
of administrators in employing insti- 
tutions, the one definite change 
would be the offering and requiring 
of more courses in business educa- 
tion. It is probable that as more 
courses in principles of business edu- 
cation, methods of teaching business 
subjects, business curriculum, tests 
and measurements, and research in 
business education are constructed, 
they will be required of all prospec- 
tive teachers of business subjects. 


Teacher Specialization 


The provisions made for teacher 
specialization are adequate to meet 
the preferences of administrators in 
employing institutions only in the 
case of provision for specialization in 
secretarial and accounting subjects. 
Sixty-six per cent of the administra- 


Actual business experience lasting at 
least one year should be required of 
prospective teachers. 
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tors prefer teachers with such spe- 
cialization, and special curricula in 
these fields are provided in fifty- 
seven per cent of institutions en- 
gaged in business-teacher education. 
While fifty-seven per cent of the ad- 
ministrators favor specialization in 
social-business education, it is pro- 
vided in only nine per cent of the in- 
stitutions studied. The same discrep- 
ancy appears relative to specialized 
curricula for teachers in various 
types of institutions—junior colleges, 
senior high schools, and junior high 
schools. It must be remembered, 
however, that even though special 
curricula are not set up in some in- 
stitutions, such specialization is pro- 
vided through a system of electives. 


Business Experience 


Actual business experience is re- 
quired by twelve per cent of the ad- 
ministrators in employing  institu- 
tions and preferred by ninety-two 
per cent of them, although it is re- 
quired of students in only twenty- 
eight per cent of the institutions en- 
gaged in business-teacher education. 
While eighty-seven per cent of the 
employing administrators feel that 
such experience should be for the 
duration of one year or more: in 
ninety per cent of the business- 
teacher curricula in which it is re- 
quired, six months or less time is 
specified for such experience. 


Standards of Technical Skill 


Only seventeen per cent of em- 
ploying administrators reported 
standards relative to technical skill 
set up for teachers; some of the ad- 
ministrators indicating on the blank, 
“not important.” On the other hand, 
such standards have been set up in 
Seventy-one per cent of the institu- 
tions engaged in business-teacher 
education. The standards in the two 
types of institutions are approxi- 
mately the same: shorthand skill— 
one hundred words per minute, a 
test lasting fourteen minutes, with 
seven errors allowed; typewriting 
skill: fifty-two words per minute, a 
test lasting seventeen minutes, with 
six errors allowed. 


Ranking of Problems in Business- 
Teacher Education 


Four problems in business-teacher 
education were presented to employ- 
ing administrators for ranking as to 
relative importance. Administrators 
in institutions engaged in business- 
teacher education reported the pro- 
visions made for solving the prob- 
lems in question. 


Administrators in employing insti- 
tutions give first place to the problem 
of “acquainting student-teachers 
with the progressive quality of aims, 
curricula, and procedures in second- 
ary business education;” while, 
judged by number of provisions for 
its solution, it is third in importance 
in actual teacher preparation. “How 
to provide the teacher with a basis 
for giving secondary school pupils 
an adequate picture of present social 
and economic life” is ranked second, 
by employing administrators and is 
given first place in actual practice. 
Personality development is ranked 
third by employing administrators 
and is second in teacher preparation. 
The promotion of “familiarity with 
research findings and the habit of 
constant search for new develop- 
ments” is ranked as of least impor- 
tance in both instances. This may be 
explained by the fact that the first 


two problems involve the practical 
application of such findings and, 
hence, are placed ahead of “familiar- 
ity” with them. 


Recommendations 


If the practices of business-teacher 
education are to be in harmony with 
the standards set up by employing 
administrators, more courses in busi- 
ness education should be required; 
Special courses social-business 
education and business education 
adapted to the various types of sec- 
ondary schools should be con- 
structed; actual business experience 
lasting at least one year should be re- 
quired of prospective teachers; and 
additional provisions should be made 
for acquainting  student-teachers 
with the progressive quality of aims, 
curricula, and procedures in second- 
ary-business education. 


National Council of Business Education 


Business teachers represent the last 
major group of teachers to organize a 
national council. This was accom- 
plished last December at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

This council is a federation of na- 
tional, regional, state, and local asso- 
ciations of business teachers. Each affil- 
iated association is entitled to two rep- 
resentatives on the Council. 

The distinctive function of the Coun- 
cil is to formulate national policies of 
business education, and then to submit 
such policies to the member associations 
for vote. All policies of the Council 
are thus subject to the acceptance or 
veto of any ‘member association. This 
procedure is similar to that of the Fed- 
eral Government in submitting a pro- 
posed Constitutional amendment to the 
several states for express action of their 
legislatures. When such a_ proposed 
amendment has been ratified by three- 
fourths of the several states, it be- 
comes a part of the Constitution or fun- 
damental law of the Nation. Similarly, 
when proposed Council policies are 
ratified by the several affiliated asso- 
ciations, such policies become the na- 
tional policies of business education 
formulated by organized groups of busi- 
ness educators and designed to govern 
the relations of this important field of 
education with the other fields of edu- 
cation, with business, and the other 
major interests of our modern complex 
social-economic life. 

The need of such a Council in busi- 
ness education is generally recognized 
by business educators in all sections 
of the Nation. The perfecting of a 
Council organization which will best 
serve to meet this need is still in pro- 


cess of being made. Six standing com- 
mittees have been appoirted by the 
president of the Council for the pur- 
pose of collecting points of view from 
all sections of the country as to the 
kind of Council organization which will 
most fairly and representatively serve 
every member association. 

A printed folder of the Council will 
be available October 1, 1934, and can 
be had by writing to the secretary, Miss 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. This folder will explain 
the purpose, nature, and program of 
the Council, and will give the names of 
the eleven associations which have al- 
ready become affiliated members of the 
Council in the brief time since last March 
when the present administration began 
its organizational work. Every national, 
regional and state association of busi- 
ness teachers, not already a member, 
will be addressed by the Council sec- 
retary soon after October 1, urging it 
to become fully informed about the pur- 
pose and work of the Council and ulti- 
mately to affiliate with the Council in 
bringing about unity of effort in busi- 
ness education in matters of national 
policy making. 

The officers of the Council are: Presi- 
dent, Paul S. Lomax, New York Uni- 
versity. New York, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ray Abrams, Samuel J. Peters 
High School of Commerce, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; Secretary, Helen Rey- 
nolds, Ohio University. Athens, Ohio; 
Treasurer, A. E. Bullock. Supervisor 
of Commercial Education, Los Angeles, 
California. 

—Helen Reynolds, Secretary, 


National Council of Business Education 


NOTE TO ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES: 
regular monthly feature of the JouRNAL. 


“Conventions and Meetings” is a 
Please send in all reports of meetings 


and conventions. Let us know the time and place of your next meeting. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SHORTHAND 


PENMANSHIP 


by Bertha I. Righter, 


Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey 


: S INCE everything that is written 


in shorthand must be read and 
since, according to Skeeles,’ high 
school pupils have already acquired 
habits of writing which can be turned 
to the writing of shorthand, the 
teacher has a foundation upon which 
to begin the teaching of stenography. 
This fact is especially true of Gregg 
Shorthand because all of the char- 
acters of this universally used sys- 
tem are derived from the longhand 
alphabet. 

What is true of longhand writing 
is also true of shorthand; that which 
is artistically executed and pleasing 
to the eye is more easily read. It 
is obvious, therefore, that in an ele- 
mentary shorthand class penmanship 
should receive much time and atten- 
tion. The teacher of beginning short- 
hand has a very important duty to 
fulfil—that of training the hand as 
well as the mind of the pupil to per- 
form easily, naturally, and skilfully 
the art of placing on paper the short- 
hand symbols which he first learns 
to read from the blackboard and weli- 
written plates. As Dr. Swift states, 
“The habits that grow out of the re- 
sponses to situations will depend, 
among other things, upon the. . . 
acceptance by the learner of the 
standard which the teacher sug- 
gests,””* 


Pupil Wants to Know How 
to Write 


The pupil receives his first impres- 
sion of properly written shorthand 
from the artistic outlines which the 
teacher places upon the blackboard. 
The finished product means much 
less to the pupil than does the actual 
performance of writing those out- 
lines, since it is how the characters 
are written that is of vital impor- 
tance to the learner. He wants to 
see the movement of the hand when 
can is written and when J can is 
phrased. His chief concern in the 
writing of the above phrase is the 
method of joining the circle and the 
curve, not how the outline looks 
when the phrase is completed. When 
the succeeding characters gay, r, and 
! are written, particular attention 


That which ts artistically executed and pleasing to the eye ts 
more easily read. It 1s obvious, therefore, that in an elementary 
shorthand class penmanship should recieve much 
time and attention. 


must be given to the curvature of 
the characters as well as to their 
proportion. Care must be exercised 
in the writing of r and /; the greater 
curve should be at the beginning of 
the character rather than at the end. 

Failure to observe and insist upon 
the simple rule of proportion may 
result in decreased interest on the 
part of the pupil because of the re- 
sultant inability to read his own 
notes. The learner is pleased and 
enthusiastic about shorthand if he 
can read well. Reading his own 
notes will be simplified through con- 
fidence in his ability to read sen- 
tences written on the blackboard by 
the teacher. He watches the move- 
ment of her hand; the blackboard is 
thus the medium through which the 
teacher can best present style stand- 
ards. 

The pupil learns to think more 
clearly and to analyze words more 
minutely as he watches the writing 
process and constructs words or 
phrases the outlines of which pro- 
gress from the simple to the more 
complex. The joining of circles to 
curves, and later to straight strokes, 
is more easily understood and 
learned if the pupil follows with his 
eye the teacher’s writing movement 
as she uses the chalk. “And the 
teacher can make them understand 
these things only by showing them— 
by showing them artistic writing, 
not just once, but all the time, so 
that they will come to think artistic 
shorthand and to write artistic 
shorthand, which means legible, 
easy, and swift shorthand.’ 


Penmanship Practice Should be 
Continued 

As the learning process advances 

to the more difficult stages and new 

words are built from the old out- 

lines, penmanship practice should be 

continued through progressive steps. 
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For instance, brick and layer when 
joined become the compound word 
bricklayer. After the principle of the 
circle coming between reverse curves 
has been practiced many times and 
after the joining of unequal curves 
has been sufficiently drilled upon, the 
joining of the two outlines, brick and 
layer, is comparatively simple. The 
“hump” that was apparent when clay 
was written in Unit 2 of the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual can easily be seen 
when the & and / are joined in the 
writing of the compound word. 
Many new words which are learned 
in this manner seem old to the pupil 
when actual penmanship practice is 
put into use, 

Perhaps one of the hardest prin- 
ciples to apply artistically in the 
writing of Gregg Shorthand is the 
joining of the oo-hook, particularly 
when the hook is used to express w. 
There seems to be a general idea 
among beginning shorthand pupils 
that because the oo-hook is consid- 
ered a curved character, the circle 
vowel, when joined, must be placed 
inside of the hook. The resultant 
outline often resembles ka or ke, ac- 
cording to the size of the circle. 


To quote from Gregg Speed Stud- 
ies, “When a circle or a loop fol- 
lows zw, it should not interfere with 
the characteristic form of the hook. 
Note particularly that the circles or 
locps come entirely outside the 
hook.’’* In other words, the pupil 
jiearns first to write the hook alone 
as in you, your, making it deep and 
narrow, and then he joins the circle 
so that a dotted or broken line can 
be drawn horizontally between the 
vowels, thus making each character 
stand out. Then when such words as 
wait, wade, win, and wake are writ- 
ten, the hook will be distinctive and 
will not resemble the &. 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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by A. M. Stonehouse 


THE MARCH.OF PROGRESS 


Manager, School Department, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 


Progress in all lines is necessary if 
the problems arising as a result of 
the continual change in conditions 
are to be solved in an efficient way. 
These different and ever-changing 
conditions are more apparent than 
ever before. The things which 
seemed impossible a few years ago 
are the commonplace of today. 


Communication 


At the present time, transmission 
and reception of messages are al- 
most instantaneous—in fact, accord- 
ing to our scientists, the radio signal 
encircles our entire earth in LESS 
THAN ONE-SEVENTH OF A 
SECOND! We had an excellent ex- 
ample of this in July of this year, 
when three aeronauts climbed into 
their air-tight gondola and released 
the largest balloon ever made to in- 
vestigate the mysteries of the strato- 
sphere. An anxious world could not 
be kept waiting for details of this 
daring adventure. Radio was_ in- 


stalled in the gondola so that these 


adventurers could keep the ears of 
the world informed of what they did 
and saw. Close contact was main- 
tained with the sponsors of the 
flight, although there was a distance 
of at least 2,000 miles between the 
sponsors and the balloonists at the 
beginning of the flight. Their con- 
versation, during most of the flight, 
was broadcast through our national 
radio networks so that all could par- 
take of the thrills experienced by the 
men in the balloon. Particularly im- 
pressive was the matter-of-fact way 
in which these men answered the 
questions of their sponsors on the 
ground. Amazing was their cool con- 
duct when, at almost twelve miles in 
the air, their balloon ripped wide 
open and while catapulting earth- 
ward they described their deftly ar- 


New York, N. Y. 


ranged plan to save their lives. Calm- 
ly they announced that, in the par- 
lance of the birdman, they would 
“bale out’? when they were closer to 
the ground. They knew that the 
rarefied atmosphere in which they 
were, was no place for a human 
being dangling on a parachute with 
no oxygen-providing equipment. 
Also, they knew that progress had 
provided this lifeboat of the air—the 
parachute—and that they were safe 
enough, even in this danger. Here 
they admirably proved that the im- 
possible of yesterday is but the com- 
monplace of today. Thrilling was 
their description of leaping bodily 
into space, the first at 5,000 feet alti- 
tude, the second soon after, and the 
third calmly waiting his turn and 
jumping from the falling balloon at 
a comparatively short distance from 
the earth. But most wonderful of all 
was the fact that, seated comfortably 
in an easy chair of one’s own living 
room, anyone with even a crude 
radio receiver could listen to the 


It is the task, especially of our schools, 
to bring to a level with the possibilities 
of these modern improvements, the 
education of the young people who are 


now training for business careers. 


words of the men themselves AS 
THESE THINGS WERE HAP- 
PENING! There was no need to 
wait weeks, days, or even minutes, 
for the story. The impossible of yes- 
terday is the reality of today! 


Office Practice 


Before the advent of the type- 
writer, the life of a bookkeeper was 
a strenuous one. He was usually 
perched upon a high stool—laboring 
with a pen to record each transac- 
tion on the sheets of his cash books, 
ledgers, columnar sales journals and 
various other books. Copies of pen- 
written letters were traced on the 
pages of cumbersome books. The 
“midnight oil” was burned in trying 
to discover an error amongst the 
thousands of entries made. In the 
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modern office these old methods with 
their big books have been replaced 
with up-to-date methods—business 
forms and efficient, almost automatic 
bookkeeping and accounting ma- 
chines. Most of these machines, in 
some form or other, are built around 
the typewriter keyboard. In addition 
to the regular correspondence, the 
typewriter itself quickly and easily 
performs bookkeeping duties that 
were so burdensome and fatiguing 
to our predecessors. Patient engi- 
neers have succeeded in easing, and 
at the same time speeding, these 
formerly dreaded tasks. Reams of 
work are now quickly and easily 
turned out. Both the old nerve and 
eye strain have been eliminated in 
this “March of Progress.” As a re- 
sult, fatigue has been cut to a mini- 
num, results are speedy and accu- 
rate. Business is the beneficiary. The 
old order of handling the accounts 
in business offices has passed away 
never to return. The impossible of 
yesterday is the reality of today! 


The School’s Task 


It is the task, especially of our 
schools, to bring to a level with the 
possibilities of these modern im- 
provements, the education of the 
young people who are now training 
for business careers. Of course some 
schools, as well as business offices, 
are handicapped by lack of modern 
equipment, Many offices still show 
traces of archaic methods in the 
handling of their business. Business 
transactions in offices and schools, 
courses of training, correspondence 
and billing—in fact all activities, 
even to reception of callers—should 


reflect the use of modern business 


methods. 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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A SHORT-CUT method of test- 
ing the pupil’s achievement in 
mdexing and = alphabetizing will 
doubtless be welcomed by teachers 
of filing. An older method consists 
in giving the pupil a list of titles, 
jstructing him to write each one on 
a card (indexing properly) and then 
to arrange the cards in correct filing 
order, Usually titles are chosen 
which fall within one alphabetic divi- 
sion: for example, all titles when 
properly indexed may begin with the 
letter “B.” One difficulty involved in 
this plan is that of including titles 
which test all of the rules of index- 
ing. An objection from the point of 
view of administering the test is the 
time required to give it. Also, the 
scoring of this type of test is to some 
extent subjective. 

The writer has devised a filing 
practice sheet which serves the pur- 
pose of the older test and at the 
same time has certain definite ad- 
vantages which may recommend its 
use to other teachers of filing. It is 
called a practice sheet because it may 
very well be used for practice or in- 
structional purposes as well as for 
testing—and perhaps there is some 
psychological gain in avoiding the 
use of the word “test” even though 
the sheet is used for testing. 

An example of the practice sheet 
's given on this page. 


Use of Practice Sheet for Teaching 
and Testing Purposes 
_ When this sheet is used for prac- 
tice purposes, as soon as the work 
is finished it is checked in class. With 
the resulting class discussion, the 
practice sheet thus becomes a teach- 
ing device. It is not intended that 
the practice sheet shall take the place 
ot the usual filing material; it is de- 
signed to supplement ordinary filing 
practice. A practice sheet may be 
made up by the teacher to provide 


THE 
FILING PRACTICE SHEET 


A Device for Teaching and Testing 
by Margaret Rhodes Hoke 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


special work on any particular 
phases of indexing and alphabetizing 
with which pupils have had difficulty 
in the course of their regular filing 
practice. In other words, it is a 
simple means of providing remedial 
practice. 

If the sheet is used for testing 
purposes, the response for each group 


PRACTICE SHEET No. 


Name 


Date 


is considered a single response: for 
instance, in the example ‘John 
Brown—Adam Brown” the writing 
of 2 and 1 in the correct order is a 
single response. Since there is only 
one alternative (if the answer is not 
2 and 1, it must be 1 and 2) the 
response is comparable to that given 
in a true-false test. Here, as in the 


For each group of two titles, determine which comes first in an alphabetic file, and 
indicate the proper order by writing in the space provided the numerals 1 and 2. 


Example: 2 John Brown 
1 Adam Brown 


James Bonsal 
John Bonsall 


Sherwood’s 
——C. Sherwood 


Majestic Hosiery Co. 
M K Tailoring Co. 


———Media Drug Co. 
H. J. McCall 


——_Williams & Davies 
——— The Williams, Davis Co. 


Earl H. Gardner & Co. 
Earl H. Gardner, Inc. 


B. & L. Assn. of Berwick 
The Bronson Association 


Home for the Aged 
Orphans’ Home of Benton 


— Inter Urban Bus Co. 
Inter-Urban Art Co. 


La Salle St. Bakery 
Landis Printing Co. 


La France Novelty Co. 
——— Miss Dora Lafrance 


——tThaddeus Stevens High School 
The Typists Institute 


Moses Van Campen Hotel 
Myrna Van Buren 


—-Dept. of Education, N. Y. State 
Board of Aldermen, N. Y. C. 


25 Cent Taxi Company 
Theodore Terman 


—A-1 Filing Supplies Co. 
€ Quality Shop 


—J. Adam Green 
Green’s Specialty Shop 
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Martha Washington Candy Co. 
The George Washington Store 


69th Street Garage 
8th Street Theatre 


Martin’s Garage 
Martin’s Bakery 


B. Pursel 


Pursel’s Haberdashery 


James Delano 
James deHaven 


The New York Store 


— Charles Newman 


Kolk the Baker 
The Kolk-Baker Co, 


Anna Forder 
Mary Ford-Evans 


John Van der Slice 


———Paul Vandenburg 


Aut-O-Mat, Inc. 
Auto Repair Shop of Mainville 


New York Manufacturers Assoc. 
James Newlin 


Montgomery, Inc. 
Ida Montgomery 


St. John’s Reformed Church 
Saylor’s Drug Store 


Robert Gardner’s Restaurant 
Gardner Pure Food Stores 


A. B. McIntyre 


D: MacMillan 


Ralph Van Ness-Jones 
Violet Jones 


Mary Jane Gift Shoppe 
Mary Johnson 
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true-false test, the pupil may in some 
instances answer correctly by a lucky 
guess. The usual scoring method of 
the true-false test may, therefore, be 
used with this test: the pupil’s score 
equals the number right minus the 
number wrong. 

Later in the course, the same prac- 
tice sheet may be used in connection 
with the teaching of an alphabetical- 
numerical file like the Library Bu- 
reau “Triple Check Automatic’’ file. 


FILING METHODS 


Filing is as old as civilization itself. It 
has been practised in one form or another 
ever since men began to live in cities and 
to carry on commerce with their neigh- 
bors. Its evolution forms an interesting 
chapter in the history of commercial en- 
terprise. 

The Babylonians, as early as 2400 B.C., 
recognized the importance of records. 
Their files were clay tablets inscribed with 
cuneiform characters. These tablets were 
placed in jars and clay tablets were at- 
tached to the jars with straws to serve as 
labels. 

The Egyptians maintained files of papy- 
rus, a form of paper, the volumes or rolls 
being wound round sticks and encased in 
hollow cylinders for preservation and ref- 
erence. 

As time went on, parchment, made from 
the skins of calves and sheep, came into 
use as a writing material, and transactions 
were recorded on it and filed for safe- 
keeping. In Europe, during medieval 
times, a loose-leaf system was used ex- 
tensively. The leaves were of wood cov- 
ered with a heavy coating of wax and the 
records were inscribed on the wax coat- 


ing. 
With the advent of paper, spindles, 

chests and other containers began to be 

used as files. 


But no distinctive advance- 


2. Egyptian papyrus 
records Bled in chests 
with sliding covers. 3. 
The making and filing 
of public records in 
Babylon. 4. Ancient 
Greeks displayed laws 
treaties, decrees, etc., 
on the walls of tem- 
ples. 5. Greek rec- 
ords written on parch- 
ment scrolls and 
stored in cylinders. 6. 
The taballae provided 
the Greeks and Ro- 
mans with a_ conven- 
ient method of record- 
ing current affairs, 7. 
The making and keep- 
ing of books and rec- 
ords during the Dark 
Age. 8. Early Eng- 
lis system o tally 
Sticks devised for 
keeping records, when 
few people could read 
or write. 9. Record- 
ing devices of an 
early English trader. 


The pupil is instructed to code the 
titles listed on the practice sheet, 
writing the code number on the line 
provided for that purpose. Here, 
too, the sheet may be given for prac- 
tice or for testing purposes. 

To summarize, among the advan- 
tages which may reasonably be 
claimed for the practice sheet device 
are the following: 


1. It does not require all titles to fall 
within one alphabetic division, and 


OF 


by R. H. Sprague 


The Weis Manufacturing Co., 
Monroe, Michigan 


ments were made in the methods of in- 
dexing for many centuries, largely due 
to the fact that business, for the most 
part, was a one-man affair, the principal 
handling what little correspondence 
was necessary and trusting to luck that his 
own haphazard system would produce 
such records as might be required at a 
future date. If they were lost, it didn’t 
matter; his memory served him in such an 
emergency. 

We have only to go back as far as Civil 
War days to appreciate how really 
modern our present methods are. It is 
said that a popular method employed by 
our government to systematize record 
keeping during those stirring times was a 
bound book index in which names were 
arranged on ruled lines so as to be visible, 
but which was not adjustable so that new 
names could be inserted between two 
others. 

But necessity has long been the mother 
of invention. Out of the introduction of 
the steam railway, telegraph, telephone 
and typewriter arose a tremendous in- 


Illustrations 
used the 
June, 1922, 
issue of Office 
Appliances 
through the 
courtesy of the 
Office Special- 
ty Manufactur- 


No. 1 is not 
shown here. 
Reproduced by 
courtesy of 
Office Ap p Lli- 
ances, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


is therefore rather easily constructed 
by the teacher. 

. An economy of time is effected in 
the administering of the test. 

. The scoring of the test is purely 
objective. 

. The test may be constructed to 
cover any or all rules of indexing. 

. The practice sheet may be used ef- 
fectively for either instructional or 
testing purposes. 

6. The practice sheet may be con- 

structed to meet specific needs in 
the way of remedial teaching. 


THE PAST 


crease in commerce and in correspondence. 
Business began to be transacted in hours 
and minutes instead of days and weeks 
and months. It ceased to be local in char- 
acter. Letters and other papers not only 
increased many times in numbers, but took 
on new importance and value. There was 
an urgent need for better methods of 
preservation and reference. 

The first important development arising 
out of this need was the use of guides. 
For a decade guides and crude cabinets 
were used. Then folders sprang into use 
and a numerical system was devised. But 
invention did not stop there. The alpha- 
betical method followed shortly after, and 
year after year other advancements were 
made with the result that filing today is 
something of a science in itself, with basic 
methods standardized and no filing re- 
quirement is so difficult that these stand- 
ardized methods cannot meet it. 

No matter how many or how few rec- 
ords are essential in an office, there is a 
comparatively simple and _ inexpensive 
method of indexing them so that they may 
be filed and found with dispatch and ac- 
curacy. An indexing “system” is the sim- 
ple arrangement of stock guides and fold- 
ers, so arranged that it simplifies the filing 
and finding. 


—‘Office Appliances” 


10. Iron bound ‘“‘safes” 
during turbulent times 
of nglish history. 
11. North American 
Indians making pic- 
ture writing records. 
12. Chinese methods 
of accounting and re- 
cording used until re- 
cently. 13. Envelopes 
boxes and chests used 
for filing during the 
colonial period of 
American history. 14. 
The period immedi- 
ately preceding the 
general adoption of 
modern filing and rec- 
ord keeping equip- 
ment. 15. Record files 
in an insurance office. 
16. Valuable records 
in use during the day 
are kept in steel vaults 
at night. 17. Filin 
equipment in a ‘“‘mod- 
ern” office in about 
1920. 
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THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT IN 
A WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


by Mary E. Murphy, MS., C.P.A. 


Head, Department of Commerce 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 


T St. Mary’s College the organi- 
Aeium of a commerce depart- 
ment has been of recent origin al- 
though the school was established in 
1855. About fifteen years ago typing 
and shorthand were introduced into 
the curriculum but the expansion has 
been concentrated in the last eight 
years; at present twenty percent of 
the enrolment are Commerce majors. 


Undoubtedly too much attention in 


the past had been paid to the train- 
ing of the college woman student for 
the position of secretary. To remedy 
ihis situation the aim now is to give 
a background of rudimentary courses 
in the first two years of college, at 
ihe same time emphasizing liberaliz- 
ing courses, while in the junior and 
senior years concentration is placed 
upon commercial specialization. No 
credit is allowed for either beginning 
typing or shorthand, and hence the 
student carries a heavier program 
than would otherwise be true. A 
minimum of one hundred and twenty 
hours is required for graduation with 
at least one-half of the required 
hours to be composed of liberal sub- 
jects. The following curriculum pre- 
sents a digest of curricula found in 
operation in leading universities and 
adapted to the needs of a woman’s 
college: 


Bachelor of Arts in Commerce 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. 
Rhetoric and Composition 
Principles of Sociology 
Principles of Speech 
Foreign Language 
Science or Mathematics 
Beginning Typewriting 


Seconp SEMESTER 
Rhetoric and Composition 
Principles of Sociology 
Business and Office Procedure 
Foreign Language 
Science or Mathematics 
Beginning Typewriting 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
’ First SEMESTER 
English Literature 
Logic, History, Commercial 
Geography or Psychology 
Foreign Language 
Beginning Accounting 
Advanced Typewriting 
Business Correspondence 
Beginning Shorthand 
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Seconp Sem 
English Literature 
Logic, History, Commercial 
Geograph or Psychology 
Foreign anguage 
Beginning Accounting 
Advanced Typewriting 
Business Correspondence 
Beginning Shorthand 
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YEAR 

IRS 

Art of Writing 

Principles of Economics 
dvanced Accounting 
Business Law 

Business Organization 

Advanced Shorthand 
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In the past concentration has been centered upon commerce for 

men, and many promising women have discovered too late that 

their education 1s incomplete and of even definite disadvantage 
to them in providing a means of livelihood. 


Seconp SEMESTER 

Course Sem. Hrs, 
Art of Writing 
Principles of Economics 
Advanced Accounting 
Business Law 
Business Organization 
Advanced Shorthanad 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First SEMESTER 


Business Statistics 
Advertising 
Transportation 
Investments 

Office Practice 
Marketing 

Life Insurance 
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Sreconp SEMESTER 
Business Forecasting 
Labor Problems 
Salesmanship 
Public Utilities 
Office Management 
Marketing 
Property Insurance 
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Commerce Teachers Should Have 
Varied Business Experience 


To build an ideal commerce de- 
partment upon a sound foundation is 
a task calling for a correlation of 
a properly balanced curriculum and 
of a trained teaching staff under the 
direction of a supervisor well 
grounded in business theory and its 
application. Such a _ supervisor 
should desire to inculcate in her de- 
partment a strong sense of ethics and 
culture. Let us hitch our department 
to a star, being satisfied only with 
capably trained students as our goal! 
The contention that teachers are 
born and not made seems contradic- 
tory to the purpose of courses in 
Education, and it is doubtless true 
that with the proper amount of edu- 
cational background, personality, in- 
itiative, and shall we say cleverness, 
a good commerce teacher may be de- 
veloped. 

All Commerce teachers should 
have actual and varied business ex- 
perience from which can be drawn 
countless practical and interesting 
examples which vivify the text and 
serve as inspiration to the student. 
Everything pertaining to business in 
general and to Business Education 
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in particular should be read. Nothing 
is more unprofessional than to see 
teachers offering what they suppose 
to be adroit but actually stupid an- 
swers, continually averting the direct 
questions proposed by the class. 
Such teachers do not even have the 
courage to admit their ignorance of 
important business topics which are 
presented in our leading newspapers 
and which are found to be matters 
of daily discussion among business 
people. The department should pos- 
sess teachers who also have a lively 
and never flagging interest in every 
student—such an interest that the 
pupil’s past and present are of con- 
sequence as they pertain to her fu- 
ture business career. 


Wider Business Employment is 
Opening to College Women 


The scope of employment open to 
the woman who has completed our 
commerce curriculum is ever widen- 
ing. Every attempt is made to shape 
the student for her potential posi- 
tion, errors being noted and _ cor- 
rected both in her scholastic achieve- 
ments and personal problems. Some 
of our graduates still choose the post 
of secretary but more frequently 
now do they enter the fields of public 
accounting, life insurance, office 
management, banking, investment 
counseling, personnel guidance, de- 
partment store merchandising, ad- 
vertising, and salesmanship. The 
most salient point of our curriculum 
is the desire to prepare the graduate 
for a particular business field and, 
at the same time, to give her a suffi- 
cient background of Business Edu- 
cation so that she is well equipped to 
enter general business if she desires. 

Although printed standardized and 
unstandardized tests have descended 
upon the field of Commercial Educa- 
tion in large quantities, they are not 
selected for our department as it is 
believed that a far more beneficial 
type of test is one which applies 
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theory to practical business problems 
gleaned from the financial sheets of 
newspapers. Application of theory 
absorbed is of far greater future 
value than mere parrot-like repeti- 
tion of material crammed for final 
examinations and forgotten the next 
day or week. Nothing is gained if 
our graduates emerge from college 
portals, diplomas clutched in their 
hands, and their minds stuffed with 
scattered ideas of many courses 
poorly assimilated. It should be the 
determination of each teacher to 
awaken latent abilities in the most 
disinterested minds, and to bring all 
students through that critical period 
of “trying to find themselves” into 
the calm waters of future useful- 
ness, 

A cumulative record should be 
maintained for all students. Intelli- 
gence and aptitude tests should be 
given to all freshmen entering the 
department with a placement exami- 
nation reserved for the close of the 
senior year to determine the field of 
business for which each graduate is 
best adapted. 


Practical Office Experience 
is Required 


Numerous attempts, many futile, 
have been made by colleges to re- 
quire students to hold down actual 
jobs before degrees are granted. 
This possibility for women seems to 
have been overlooked, but it is a 
workable plan if proper contacts are 
established between the college and 
representative business firms. The 
office practice secured in this manner 
should come preferably in the first 
semester of the senior year, requir- 
ing one hundred and eight hours of 
time. It has been found more bene- 
ficial, due to concentration, to have 
the students work for three or four 
successive hours a day, and for four 
days a week. In placing the student 
for this work, her difficulties and po- 
tentialities are considered from the 
viewpoint of her future business 
aspirations. Upon completion of this 
work the student writes a report of 
the firm’s organization and methods ; 
at the same time a questionnaire is 
filled out on her business activities 
by the manager of the company. 

In the second semester of the 
senior year the office practice should 
be followed by a course in office 
management. <A facsimile of an ac- 
tual office is set up with students 
rotating from one task to another 
during the three-hour laboratory 
period. An adding machine, mimeo- 
graph, and dictaphone are rented 
since from surveys these appear to 
be the machines most commonly in 


use in the modern business office. 
Before completion of the course the 
student has taken dictation; filed let- 
ters; sent telegrams and cables; 
planned rail, air and ocean trips; 
prepared income tax returns; written 
office manuals, and all types of let- 
ters; prepared working sheets, finan- 
cial statements and ratios based 
thereon; decoded ticker tapes and 
wire messages; made out applica- 
tions for insurance; prepared bud- 
gets; written advertisements; and 
drawn up simple legal documents. 
This serves as an excellent resume 
of theory absorbed during the past 
four years. 

Personal conferences with her 
office practice employers lead to a 
critical analysis of the student which 
would never have been reached in 
the classroom. Such contacts may 
prove of definite value in securing 
employment for her with this or a 
similar firm. Visits should be paid to 
leading business houses in the com- 
munity by seniors throughout the 
year to study methods of operation, 


and countless examples snould be 
brought to the student’s attention of 
successful business women—the re- 
quirements demanded by business 
and qualities necessary for success 
being emphasized. Teachers should 
encourage the reading of outstanding 
magazines in the business field and 
recently published books dealing 
with contemporary economic prob- 
lems. 

“The old order changeth, giving 
place to the new” and the old regime 
of teachers of commerce and the 
heads of such departments must ar- 
rive at sound and definite conclu- 
sions as to the training of the Ameri- 
can college woman for business. In 
the past concentration has been cen- 
tered upon commerce for men, and 
many promising women have discov- 
ered too late that their education is 
incomplete and of even definite dis- 
advantage to them in providing a 
means of livelihood. The generation 
of properly trained women commerce 
graduates has not yet arrived but it 
is in the offing. 


Improvement of Shorthand Penmanship 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Pupils are likely to forget the spe- 
cial joining of vo to the o-hook, as 
in woe, water, walk, and wove. The 
tendency is to join the two hooks 
without regard to the natural se- 
quence. Again the teaching device of 
the broken horizontal line, showing 
the separation of these small char- 
acters, will help the pupil in the writ- 
ing and reading of his own short- 
hand notes. Many words which 
might otherwise prove difficult are 
written with comparative ease when 
these principles are put into practice. 
Thus, in intensive application, such 
as in sentences and letters, obstacles 
to speed are removed and facility in 
“taking” notes is achieved. 

Preceding the discussion on the 
writing of the oo-hook might well 
have come a few suggestions pertain- 
ing to the joining of the o-hook, with 
special stress placed upon the writing 
of o on its side. A partial retracing 
on the k or gay is necessary when 
the words core, coal, gore, and goal, 
are written. This is, of course, also 
necessary in the writing of such 
words as nor, known, and Molly; 
however, the pupils seem to under- 
stand more quickly the movement of 
the hand in these joinings because of 
the straight stroke, but when the 
beginning stroke is a curve the writ- 
ing is likely to be more carelessly 
done, 

Although many of the points used 
to secure good shorthand penman- 


ship may seem to be small and insig- 
nificant, they are nevertheless impor- 
tant if pupils are to be trained for 
speed and accuracy in dictation and 
transcription. Dr, Gregg states, ‘“We 
can’t get away from the fact that 
rapid shorthand writing is largely a 
matter of manual skill. Shorthand 
writing is writing, not drawing... I 
think the characters must be correct, 
and held as nearly as possible to the 
ideal, but they must be written so, not 
drawn.’ 

One effective goal towards which 
pupils might well bend their efforts 
is the attainment of the Order of 
Gregg Artists Certificate, an award 
granted to those who are able to 
write correctly the test published 
each month by The Gregg Writer. 
The requirements, which should be 
met by the time the pupil has com- 
pleted the Manual, if not before, are 
proper slant, curvature, circle join- 
ings, proportion and, of course, 
theory principles and use of phrases. 
This is an excellent motivation for 
any class. 
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UCH has been said and writ- 

ten in favor of using the “local 
area” approach in the teaching o 
economic geography. But, too often, 
it is merely an approach and teaches 
only factual geography—not causal 
geography whicn is by far the more 
important. True, it does provide 
some motivation for the study of the 
subject, but it usually does not pro- 
vide a proper amount of pupil in- 
terest. 

A still greater amount of pupil 
motivation can be found, I believe, 
by approaching a topic from the con- 
sumer viewpoint and by using main- 
ly an inductive rather than a deduc- 
tive method. The “transaction” fits 
admirably into this plan. It is “a 
logical point of departure in the in- 
terpretation of economic science.” 
By “transaction” is meant, “a unit 
of activity, which embodies and ex- 
ercises those daily judgments and 
contacts, and balances those ever 
present conflicts of human interests 
with those other equally omnipresent 
elements of human dependenc::, so 
that man’s economic activities may 
develop into a state of stability, order 
and systematically organized form 
of efficient social control.”? By this 
transaction method we would have 
a transaction serve in the teaching 
process as the unit of interpretation 
cf economic knowledge and_ prin- 
ciples included in the study of eco- 
nomic geography. 


A Business Transaction Within 
the Pupil’s Experience 


An illustration of a single trans- 
action found in the everyday experi- 
ences of a pupil in the economic 
geography classes in the Hutchinson 
High School, Buffalo, New York, 
is used. That transaction is the pur- 
chase of a twenty ounce loaf of bread 
for eleven cents at the neighborhood 
grocery by a pupil. The procedure 
is outlined briefly, leaving the details 
to be varied as the individual teacher 
desires, 

The teacher of the class asks, 
“Each of you has purchased a large 
size (20 oz.) loaf of white bread for 
eleven cents at your neighborhood 
grocery lately, haven’t you? It was 
such an ordinary happening and so 
simple a matter you probably thought 
little about it, but I wonder if you 
and I can investigate some of the 
things that had to take place before 
the grocer was able to offer that loaf 
of bread for sale? 

“Why was it that your mother did 
not bake the bread herself as most 

'Lee Galloway, ‘‘What Each and Every Citi- 
zen Should| Know About Business,’ National 


Business Educational terly. Vol. 
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BUSINESS-TRANSAC TION 


APPROACH IN ‘TEACHING 


ECONOMIC 


GEOGRAPHY 


by Bernard A. Shilt 
Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


By the transaction method we would have a transaction serve 
in the teaching process as the unit of interpretation of economic 
knowledge and principles included in the study of 
economic geography. 


housewives did twenty years ago?” 
At this point, it is possible to develop 
the division of labor and the effects 
of such. Be careful not to spend so 
much time on this point that the 
main topic is minimized. 

“Why did you go to the neighbor- 
hood grocer to buy it rather than go 
direct to the bakery?” Here the 
teacher can bring out the functions 
of the middleman in our merchandis- 
ing program, discussing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages to both the 
consumer and the producer of mer- 
chandising being done direct from 
producer to consumer; and, from the 
producer to consumer by means of 
the middleman. 

“The loaf of bread was most prob- 
ably baked right here in Buffalo. I 
wonder why it was baked here rather 
than in Cleveland or Pittsburgh?” 
The principle that “manufactured 
goods that are perishable are usually 
produced near the consuming mar- 
ket,” can be developed from this. 
Various other examples can be given 
to illustrate the principle. 

Should the teacher so desire, there 
could be a brief discussion as to why 
most loaves of bread are wrapped in 
waxed paper and why it can be pur- 
chased sliced or unsliced. There 
might also be a discussion as to sani- 
tary methods used by the bakeries. 
A trip through a local bakery can 
easily be arranged. 


Courtesy of Successful Farming 
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Buffalo as a Flour Milling City 


“Where does the Buffalo baker 
purchase most of his flour and where 
is it milled?” Probably most of the 
pupils know that the answer to both 
is Buffalo. “But why is it that Buf- 
falo is such a large flour milling city 
(the largest in the U. S.)?” The 
pupils can see the lake, possibly 
grain boats, the harbor, grain ele- 
vators, etc., from the economic geog- 
raphy classroom. This will lead to 
a discussion of the strategic location 
of Buffalo at the eastern end of Lake 
Erie and also at the western terminus 
of the New York State Barge Canal 
which makes it a transfer point for 
goods between the mid-west and the 
eastern part of the United States. 
The importance to the growth and 
development of a city as being de- 
pendent upon location can be shown 
at this point. 

The next problem that confronts 
us is to account for the reasons why 
wheat arrives in Buffalo by boat 
rather than by rail. A comparison of 
rail and water transportation should 
be developed from this, on such 
points as: speed, cost of equipment, 
overhead expenses, rates, etc. A dis- 
cussion of why water rates are so 
low in comparison with rail rates 
should be entered upon, as well as 
how each is regulated. 


Location of Wheat Growing 
Centers 


As the next step, a discussion of 
the location of the wheat growing 
sections can take place. Where are 
they located in order that a large 
amount of wheat comes to Buffalo by 
boat? Why have these sections of 
our country become such large wheat 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Vocational Guidance 
(Continued from page 8) 


ance: everything else from “Admin- 
istration of Secondary Education” to 
“The Value of Good Penmanship in 
Business.” 

In the fourth and fifth yearbooks 
which deal with methods of teaching 
business subjects we are not sur- 
prised to find no mention of voca- 
tional guidance. 

Thus we find that the most far- 
reaching plan ever devised to cover 
each and every phase of business 
education on the secondary school 
level through a series of carefully 
planned yearly programs which were 
participated in by all of the leaders 
in this field, no provision was made 
for vocational guidance. Yet, with- 
out such guidance the best methods 
of teaching and administration and 
research must remain futile to a 
large extent. If the aggressive and 
progressive Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association makes no pro- 
vision for guidance, we can expect 
little from other associations in this 
field. 

How about other books on com- 
mercial education? The most pre- 
tentious one, “Education for Busi- 
ness” by Lyon, makes no mention of 
the subject, except possibly (I am 
not sure) parenthetically in discuss- 
ing some other subject. “Methods in 
Commercial Education” by Miller et 
al., nothing. Likewise similar books 
by Jones et al., and Kitson et al. 
“Commercial Education in Second- 
ary Schools” by Marvin passes up 
the subject entirely. In “High School 
Commercial Education” by Walters 
no mention of guidance is made. 
But why look further in this direc- 
tion 

How about the periodical litera- 
ture in the field? Surely we may ex- 
pect to find a sprinkling of guidance 
articles. But what are the tacts? 

First, we may thumb through the 
pages of “The Journal of Business 
Education” from the first number to 
the latest issue before this one with- 
out coming upon more than a trace 
of direct interest in this most per- 
plexing aspect of all vocational train- 
ing. Be it said to the credit of this 
Journal that the editor and publisher 
have now taken the initiative in 
bringing this topic to the attention of 
those who should be deeply inter- 
ested in it. 

“The Business Education World” 
in its present dress is too new to have 
produced much on this neglected 
subject, hut its few published num- 


1In “Commercial Education in the High 
School” (D. Appleton-Century Company) one 
chapter is devoted to this subject and there are 
references to it in many other chapters. 


bers reveal no deep interest in it. In 
no department of high school com- 
mercial] education is there greater 
need for guidance than there is in 
the shorthand field. Still, to quote a 
revealing article in the ‘‘World,” 
82% of 620 pupils enrolled for 
stenographic training were advised to 
do so by “their friends and rela- 
tives.” Five percent took it because 
they admired the teacher; 12% 
thought the subject would be inter- 
esting ; and 1% couldn’t tell what in- 
fluenced them to take it. Not one 
pupil had received the benefit of vo- 
cational guidance. 

In a certain city the enrollment for 
this type of training has increased 
out of all proportion to the increase 
in high school attendance in the face 
of the fact that recent unemployment 
statistics for this same city place the 
stenographic position at the top of 
the list of ten occupations which out- 
rank all others in local unemploy- 
ment. Its nearest competitor as an 
overcrowded occupation had only 
about half as many unemployed. 
This just doesn’t seem to be right. 
Yet in the latest annual report issued 
by the department of commercial 
education in that city, no solicitude 
is shown over this situation. 

“The Balance Sheet,” a respected 
journal though publisher-sponsored, 
has carried almost no guidance ar- 
ticles in its many numbers. 

The lesser periodicals, sponsored 
by teacher-training institutions, pub- 
lishers, and others who use them for 
publicity purposes, are equally bar- 
ren of contributions in the field of 
guidance. 

Until very recently the N.E.A. 
Business Section has functioned only 
as an annual meeting place for the 
exchange of commercial educators 
who happened to live in the vicinity 
of the city chosen for the annual N. 
E.A. convention. More recently sev- 
eral numbers of a quarterly publica- 
tion have appeared. They carry no 
guidance articles or committee re- 
ports, but they may do so once they 
get under way. If they do, however 
they will not be running true to 
torm. 

Has there been any research in this 
field? We find little or none. Among 
scores of research titles recently 
listed by various committees, indi- 
viduals, and journals as completed or 
under way we find nothing to indi- 
cate any noticeable activity in the 
direction of better guidance for pro- 
spective and enrolled commercial 
pupils. 

Even the Vocational Guidance 
Group Has Done Little 

Suppose we turn to the archives of 

the National Society for Vocational 


and Educational Guidance for evi- 
dence of interest in the personnel of 
our commercial classes—what kind 
of people they are, how they came tu 
enroll, how well they do, and what 
becomes of them. 

This Society was organized in 
1915. It is devoted to the cause of 
guidance in all fields and on all levels 
of education. Its membership in- 
cludes the best people in the guidance 
field. A careful check of its large 
membership reveals the names of a 
scant hali-dozen people who are defi- 
nitely placed in the field of commer- 
cial education. 

Now iet us turn to the mouthpiece 
of this organization, the magazine 
called “Occupations—The Vocation- 
al Guidance Magazine.” Surely here 
we shali find some articles whose 
authors definitely single out the great 
field of business and training there- 
for, and come to grips with some of 
the perplexing problems which are, 
or at least seem to be, peculiar to this 
field. No, we are disappointed again. 
Only by implication is the field of 
cur special interest even touched 
upon at all. When it is remem- 
bered that commercial educators, by 
and large, do not belong to the guid- 
ance association or subscribe to its 
journal, this neglect is not to be won- 
dered at; and yet, isn’t it? What has 
this association done to draw com- 
mercial teachers itito its fold? What 
has it done to reveal to this group 
the need for the help this association 
can give? What direct efforts have 
been made to enlist the cooperation 
of commercial educators even to the 
extent of subscribing for and con- 
tributing to the magazine? How 
conscious are the leaders in this 
movement of the peculiar guidance 
needs of the commercial department 
of vocational education? Some of 
these guidance leaders still think of 
vocational education merely as a 
phase oi guidance, and yet, even 
these seem to wash their hands of 
responsibility for what happens in 
the training of boys and girls for 
commercial pursuits. 


Vocational Guidance and Commer- 
cial Groups Should Cooperate 


That there is fault somewhere 
seems evident. That this fault should 
be charged to both commercial edu- 
cators and vocational guidance work- 
ers is equally apparent. What matters 
more than placing responsibility for 
past neglect is the finding of an an- 
swer to this query: How can we get 
these two groups together in the de- 
velopment of an aggressive program 
of guidance in the field of com- 
merce? 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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HY don’t we teach consumer 

education? A large group of 
thinkers believe that real wages will 
never rise in our generation. Incomes 
indeed are tending downward. The 
bulk of our buying is being done by 
amateurs. They have lost contact 
with cottage industry; hence, have 
lost their buying judgment. 

This group also believes that em- 
phasis should be shifted from pro- 
ducer economics to consumer eco- 
nomics; from producer encourage- 
ment and prosperity to consumer en- 
couragement and prosperity. “We 
can’t live on Jim’s salary,” wails the 
housewife. Do the teachers hear her 
cry? 

A growing group of thinkers be- 
lieve that prosperity will not return 
with miraculous swiftness. They be- 
lieve that no wizard will restore our 
satisfactions and happiness. Every- 
day we hear of some new plan, some 
short cut, or some program to miti- 
gate poverty and insecurity. We 
hear the New Deal’s naval building, 
public works projects, agricultural 
aid and so on. These have been some 
of the palliatives and nostrums that 
have been offered. There seems to 
be a longing for these things. And 
like good salesmen, those in the sad- 
dle give the customer what he wants. 

Teachers cannot compete’ with 
these panacea peddlers. Magicians 
can pull a rabbit out of a hat, but 
national prosperity is not subject tc 
a magician’s sleight-of-hand. There 
are no tricks to conjure away the 
mysterious. No, the only way out is 
boldly and laboriously to wrestle 
with the problem in a face to face 
encounter. 

Teachers have been told, and are 
still being told, that the fight against 
mob crazes cannot be waged in the 
open because the public will not sup- 
port it. Many of us do not believe 
this. The public needs leadership. 
They need to be told the truth. They 
usually respond to truth if the leader 
has courage and gallantry. 

There is no doubt the teachers 
have the knowledge. We have evi- 
dence of mountainous proportions to 
lay bare the dark places in our eco- 
nomic system. Most of us know of 
the dangerous trends in our economic 
life. Many know that the remedy is 
to use this knowledge and _ insight 
and dare to act on what they know. 

We need to select, analyze, and or- 
ganize the facts which lie all around 
us. This is being done. A few home 
economics teachers are doing it, and 
some of the commercial teachers are 
doing it. 

It makes little difference which 
group does the job or which depart- 
ment teaches the results. But the 


A PLEA FOR 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


by K. B. Haas 
Public High School, Kearny, New Jersey 


Teach youths information which is adaptive to their present and 

future interests and needs, and cultivate in them initiative in 

coping with the problems which they face. It would seem that 
the best place to give such information would be in the 


public high schools. 


weight of evidence seems to be for 
the commercial teachers. They have 
the business background, the mer- 
chandising viewpoint, the economic 
attitude, and finally they appear to be 
less bound by tradition, custom, and 
convention than other school groups. 
If they lose the opportunity it will 
be hecause of unwillingness to dare, 
a lack of gallantry in action, and a 
subversive, uncourageous attitude. 
We believe they will take the respon- 
sibility and make a success of a great 
adventure and a great opportunity. 


Begin Consumer Education 
with the Home 


The writer often has been asked 
where he would begin to teach this 
subject. He would begin with the 
home. The significance of the home 
is indicated by an examination of the 
effects of environment upon human 
character and activities. Each indi- 
vidual at birth is gifted with actual 
or potential qualities which can be 
traced to heredity. Irom the very 
beginning of life, however, he is sub- 
ject to influence from his environ- 
ment, and these influences to a large 
extent determine his development. 
Children of the best heredity or of 
the best native endowment may be 
prevented from high development by 
unfortunate circumstances of their 
upbringing—that is to say, by envi- 
roning conditions. On the other 
hand, the children of average hered- 
ity stock may do better than those of 
good stock if conditions of growth 
are more fortunate. 

The home is the environment in 
which the life and development of 
the child are primarily determined. 
In the early years practically all the 
life of the child is lived in the home. 
Even in adult years most men and 
women spend from one-third to one- 
half of their time in the home. From 
the quantitative point of view, there- 
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fore, the home is the most important 
of human environments, and if its 
influences are good the prospects for 
development on the part of its mem- 
bers likewise will be good. 

The improvement of homes is also 
of tremendous sociological impor- 
tance, because, through the conscious 
selection of environing factors in 
homes, it becomes possible in the long 
run to redirect the trends of civiliza- 
tion, 

The home because of its univer- 
sality has been taken largely for 
granted. Families have drifted into 
home ownership or tenancy with only 
a meager knowledge of the subject 
which they picked up in their earlier 
lives and in contacts with friends and 
associates, The result has been that 
most families are dwelling under 
conditions ill adapted to their needs 
and far from ideal. 

The solution of the problem would 
seem to involve teaching youths in- 
formation which is adaptive to their 
present and future interests and 
needs, and cultivating in them initia- 
jive in coping with the problems 
which they face. It would seem that 
the best place to give such informa- 
tion would be in the public high 
schools. 


Best Methods of Buying Homes 
Should Be Studied 


Much waste of time, energy and 
family resources has been caused by 
ignorance of the best ways of going 
about the purchasing, renting, plan- 
ning, or repairing of a house. I‘rom 
the point of view of the individual 


householder, building, purchasing, or. 


renting a home may be the most im- 
portant investment of a lifetime. 
Viewed from the standpoint of pub- 
lic welfare, conditions of housing are 
a matter of public concern, because 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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Vocational Guidance 
(Continued from page 22) 


Business employments are quite as 
complex as are industrial employ- 
ments. These employments are in a 
stage of flux and without that degree 
of stability which makes guidance 
relatively easy. Mechanization has 
invaded the office even as it has the 
factory. New occupations have re- 
placed old ones. During the current 
economic depression white collar 
workers have suffered quite as much 
as have other workers—for the first 
time in our industrial history. There 
are many new occupational develop- 
ments from the standpoint of sex 
differentiation, employment age, spe- 
cial training needs, general education, 
wages, promotional opportunity, etc. 
The wage index for semi-skilled, 
manual labor has risen above that for 
clerical work. Immediate and ulti- 
mate goals of business education take 
on new significance. Social approval 
still causes a choice of training for 
clerical service by many whose eco- 
nomic future would be securer in the 
field of industry or agriculture. 
Prognostic testing in this field has 
lagged behind that in other fields; 
probably because there has been little 
to choose from in the way of diver- 
sity of business training. Why test 
people to see if they can do the work 
in shorthand or bookkeeping or type- 
writing if they are bound to pursue 
those subjects anyway because of 
lack of guidance, bad judgment, or 
lack of other comparable courses 
from which to choose? 


Two Things Which Commercial 
Educators Should Do 


Two steps toward better guidance 
in the field of commercial education 
should be taken by every commer- 
cial educator in this country who is 
genuinely concerned about the ef- 
fectiveness of the program in which 
he is having a part. They are these: 
(a) Join the National Vocational 
Guidance Association (annual dues 
$2.50, including a subscription to the 
excellent official organ of this asso- 
ciation called “Occupations,” whose 
regular subscription price alone is 
$3.50; address Lawrence Hall, Kirk- 
land Street, Cambridge, Mass.), and 
(b) demand that teachers’ associa- 
tions and publishers of periodicals 
shall deal adequately with this prob- 
lem. 

Are you interested in the follow- 
ing: “Job Analysis—Its Procedures 
and Some of Its Results”? or “Time 
and Motion Study”? or “The Analy- 
sis of Skill’? or “Intelligence and 
Occupational Adjustment”? — or 
“Classifying Occupations for Instruc- 


Purposes”? or “The Use of Oc- 
cupational Information”? If you are 
you need the June, 1934, number of 
“Occupations.” 

Would you like to know how well 
high school seniors do on_ steno- 
graphic 2nd typing efficiency tests in 
comparison with civil service appli- 
cants, experienced stenographers and 
typists in industry, and civil service 
eligibles? Or, would you like to 
know what tests are used by the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion Research Director in testing ap- 
plicants for jobs, commercial office 
workers, and commercial high school 
seniors? Or would you like to know 
which has the highest predictive 
value, an English test, a general intel- 
ligence test, a typing test, or a steno- 
graphic test? If you do want to 
learn about these things, you need 
the April, 1934, number of “Occupa- 
tions.” In short, if you want to know 
what is going on in the field of guid- 
ance you must get “Occupations” 
every month. (Neither the pub- 
lisher, editor, nor author gets any 
commission on this advertisement. ) 

Commercial education without the 
support of an adequate guidance pro- 
gram is as futile and objectionable 
as any other game of chance. 

This article is a challenge. I hope 
that every reader who really is doing 
some effective guidance, or even defi- 
nitely attempting to do some, will tell 
the editor just what they are doing 
in this field. I also hope that the 
editor will make an early fall num- 
ber a “guidance” number—if there is 
a sufficient inflow of good material. 
Who will be the first to accept the 
challenge? 

If you really wish to contribute 
your share to the development of 
sound vocational guidance in the field 
of commercial education, take these 
initial steps in that direction: 


1. Join the American Vocational As- 
sociation, Dr. Fred C. Smith, Secretary, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Dues $2.50. 

2. Subscribe for the magazine “Occupa- 
tions” if you don’t join the above Associ- 
ation (a subscription goes with member- 
ship), subscription $3. Save fifty cents 
by joining the Association. 

3. Write the National Occupational 
Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, to put you on its mailing list 
to receive such material as is distributed. 

4. Check up on the local guidance situ- 
ation and find out just what is being done 
in your field. 

5. Go to the counselors, teachers of oc- 
cupational courses, and homeroom teach- 
ers and offer to cooperate in this valuable 
work. 

6. If little is being done in this phase of 
vocational training, take steps to get some- 
thing done. 

7. Check through your subjects for op- 
portunities to present valuable lessons in 
guidance and then embrace these oppor- 
tunities as they arise. 


8. If you teach specific vocational sub- 
jects—advanced shorthand, office practice, 
machine-clerical practice, advanced book- 
keeping, etc.—follow up some of your for- 
mer students to learn how to be more ef- 
ficient teachers from the standpoint of 
guidance. 

9. Let the editors of periodicals in your 
field know that you want more articles on 
guidance. 

10. Let the leaders in your teachers’ as- 
sociations know that you want more at- 
tention to this subject in convention pro- 
grams. 

Not an exhaustive list of sugges- 
tions, but if they stimulate you to 
greater activity in this matter, it will 
serve. 


A Bid for Fame 


The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
May 9 carries an article describing 
an office machine course being taken 
by “20 Schenley High School stu- 
dents,” “in a basement room,” using 
“various machines purchased from 
defunct business schools and business 
colleges” and characterizes this 
course as “a course that is offered to 
no other students in the United 
States”; in fact, “the first of its kind 
in any city.” This may be the first 
such course to be given in the base- 
ment on cast-off machines, but scores, 
perhaps hundreds, of office machine 
clerical courses are being given in the 

This boast reminds me of another. 
In Chicago two enormous bronze 
lions with outstretched tails guard 
the entrance to one of the well-known 
pubiic buildings. It is Chicago’s 
proud boast that it has “the two 
longest, unsupported bronze tails in 
the world.” This distinction is on 
a par with that of my old home 
city of Pittsburgh. 


The March of Progress 
(Continued from page 16) 


School officials, business execu- 
tives and heads of departments—all 
who are associated with business 
training and business administration 
—must lead the way by recommend- 
ing modern equipment and modern 
methods and employing them to the 
fullest extent of their intended use. 


Modern Equipment 


While great progress has been 
made along all mechanical and equip- 
ment lines, we have a right to expect 
that still greater things will be done 
in the future—progress never stands 
still. The success attained by busi- 
ness houses and schools will depend, 
in no small degree, upon their ability 
to keep step with this “March of 
Progress.” The impossible of today 
must be made the UNIVERSAL 
reality of tomorrow! 
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MR. STUDEBAKER 
SUCCEEDS DR. ZOOK 


John Ward Studebaker has been named 
to succeed Dr. George F. Zook as United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

For the past 20 years Mr. Studebaker, 
who earned his way through college by 
working as a brick mason, has been su- 
perintendent of public schools in Des 
\Moines, Iowa, where he made an enviable 
record. He is an able speaker, lecturer, 
and author, and holds membership in more 
than a score of national education and 
ceneral organizations and_ associations. 
During the World War he was national 
director of the Junior Red Cross in 
Washington. 


Dr. Zook 


Mr. Studebaker 


_Dr. Zook left the Federal Office of 
Kducation to. become Director of the 
American Council on Education. Before 
leaving this office he said: 

_ “Plans may change, but principles are eternal. 
From the beginning our forefathers emphasized 
the fundamental significance of education. 
Throughout our national life our statesmen have 
paid tribute to the necessity of education as the 
basis for democracy. Today, from the President 
to the humblest citizen there is a common agree- 
ment that education, widespread and up to date, 
holds the key to our national problems. On 
education depends all of our progress in the de- 
velopment of the production and distribution of 
material goods. To education we must look for 
vision and balance in our social life. In other 
words, our provision for education, in its broad- 
est sense, is the greatest assurance to the Ameri- 
al a of an opportunity for an abundant 


ife. 
* * * 


WOODBURY COLLEGE 
HALF CENTURY OLD 


Students, faculty and alumni of Wood- 
bury College recently held a two weeks’ 
celebration observing the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the college, founded in Los 
Angeles, California, by F. C. Woodbury. 

Many graduates residing in distant 
states participated in the series of events 
commemorating the anniversary, which 
included special assembly programs, re- 
ceptions, dances and the publication of 
a 16-page magazine citing the history of 
the college by members of the staff of 
“Woodberries,” the school student publi- 
cation, 

Woodbury opened the doors of the col- 
lege on July 19, 1884. Advancement of 
the institution has been marked since that 
date, many progressive steps occuring dur- 
ing the regime of R. H. Whitten, presi- 
dent, who took office in 1922. 


BRYANT-STRATTON 
71ST COMMENCEMENT 


At the 7lst Commencement Exercises 
of Bryant-Stratton College of Business 
Administration, Providence, Rhode 
land, on August 17, Harry L. Jacobs, 
president of the institution, awarded five 
honorary degrees and 220 other degrees 
and diplomas. An audience of nearly 
2000 relatives and friends of the grad- 
uates witnessed the ceremonies. 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce John 
Dickinson was the principal speaker and 
Federal Judge Ira Lloyd Letts presided 
at the exercises and spoke briefly. Each 
of these speakers was awarded an honor- 
ary degree of Master of Science in Busi- 
ness Administration. 


* * * 


PROFESSOR CARMICHAEL 
IN WASHINGTON 


F. L. Carmichael, professor of statistics 
and director of business studies at the 
University of Denver, has received an 
appointment as statistical consultant with 
the Petroleum Administrative Board in 
Washington. Professor Carmichael as- 
sumed his duties in Washington, July 23. 


“RUNS IN THE FAMILY” 


Under the above caption the following 
item appeared in the March number of 
The Journal of Business Education: 

“An interesting discovery was made at the 
recent meeting of the Kansas Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association. There are three brothers by the 


Bonner Springs. The Bounous family consists of: 
Mr. E. H. Bounous, Blue Rapids; Mr. L. J. 
Bounous, Wichita High School East and Mr. R. 
D. Bounots, Wichita High School North. 

The editors of this magazine have suc- 
ceeded in collecting the photographs of 
these two families of commercial teachers 
and they are reproduced below. 


Top, left to right, are: R. D. Bounous, 

L. J. Bounous and E. H. Bounous. 

Lower, left to right, are: J. D. Fink, 
E. L. Fink and E. E. Fink. 


Editor’s Note: Journal readers are always 
anxious to know what ts happening in other 
schools and what other teachers are doing. News 
items and personals of interest to our group of 
readers will be appreciated. 


Editor’s Note: The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation would be glad to know of other families 
having three or more commercial teacher members, 
so their pictures may be published in later issues 
of this maqazine. 
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DR. ROWE JOINS 
DENVER FACULTY 


Dr. Kenneth W. Rowe, former profes- 
sor at Ottawa College, Ottawa, Kansas, 
has been added to the faculty of the 
University of Denver as assistant profes- 
sor in the department of economics. 


* * * 


MR. ATKINSON GOES 
TO CALIFORNIA 


Earl W. Atkinson, well known Ari- 
zona business educator, took over his new 
duties as Associate Professor of Com- 
merce at San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California, on September Ist. He 
is on a leave of absence from State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona, 
where he has been Head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


* * * 


MRS. GREGG VISITS 
ALPHA IOTA HEADQUARTERS 


Mrs. John Robert Gregg of New York 
City, wife of the founder of the Gregg 
System of Shorthand and national honor- 
ary member of Alpha Iota Sorority, vis- 
ited National Headquarters of Alpha 
Tota in Des Moines, lowa, early this sum- 
mer. Mrs. Gregg was initiated by Elsie 
M. Fenton, National President, last 
spring during the convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


NATIONAL SCHOOLMART AND 
SCHOOLVIEW 


To enable business men and educators 
to meet upon the ground of common in- 
terest, there was held in New York Port 
Authority Building, New York, N. Y., 
August 15 to 24, the first National School- 
mart and Schoolview. Sponsors were the 
National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Teachers College of 
Columbia University, School of Education 
of New York University, and an Ad- 
visory Committee of leaders in business, 
education, and public life. Many other 
educational organizations gave the event 
their endorsement. ; 

The problems of the schools were dis- 
cussed for 10 days at the Schoolview by 
educational administrative authorities and 
by representatives from companies whose 
activities include school architecture, 
construction, business management, ac- 
counting procedure and so on. 

Concurrently ran the Schoolmart whose 
exhibitions of modern school equipment 
and methods demonstrated what can be 
done for schools. 

Thomas J. Watson, president of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, 
headed the citizens’ Advisory Committee. 
Schoolview sessions and  Schoolmart 
were directed by Theodore F. Kuper, 
executive manager of New York City’s 
Board of Education. 
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AT THE WORLD’S FAIR CONTEST 


Mary Louise Huste (left) who won 
first place in the High School (Open) 
Shorthand Event, and Violet Molner 


Martha Anne Burke, who assisted 
Col. Randolph in the presentation of 
trophies, presenting Woodrow Worrell. 


who won first place in the High School Mari | Th f West Tech Hi Central Normal School, Danville, 
Novice Shorthand Event. Both students distinguished Indiana, with First Place Trophy in the 
are from the John Hay High School. jn the High School Division Open Type- University Division, Bookkeeping Event. 

writer Event by carrying off the highest 

honors in all Divisions with a net score 

in literary material of 95 words per 


Frances Deisenroth, Austin High 
School, Chicago, won first place in ma- 
chine calculation for High School 
novices with a splendid grade. 


minute and 55.6 in business letters. 


Norman Saksvig, of Chicago, thrilled 
school contestants with a speed demon- 
stration as a part of the Awards Pro- 
gram. 


Chairman Maxwell 


Ruth Homberg, New International Dictating Machine 
Champion, showing Mrs. Marion F. Tedens, Secretary of the 
Contest Committee and L. C. Stowell, President of the Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation, how she outdistanced her competi- 
tors in the recent Dictating Machine Contest. Mrs. Tedens 
timed Miss Homberg in the transcription of one letter con- 
taining 153 words. Result — complete letter, 1 minute 47 
seconds — 1 error. 


John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio, was awarded the 
Century of Progress Grand Prize given to the school which 
won the greatest number of individual awards in the Inter- 
national Commercial Schools Contest. E. W. Harrison (left) 
instructor, received the award from Col. Robert Isham Ran- 
dolph, Vice-President of the Century of Progress. Violet 
Molner (right) won first place in the amateur shorthand event 


for high schools. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS CONTEST 


The Second International Commercial 
Schools Contest, held June 27 and 28 on 
the grounds of the 1934 Century of 
Progress Exposition, uncovered new 
high speed records in shorthand, type- 
writing, machine calculation, bookkeep- 
ing and dictating machine transcription. 
Records established at the 1933 Contest 
were exceeded in almost every instance 
and the remarkable performances of win- 
ners and runners-up were indicative of 
the careful preparation and skilled train- 
ing this representative group of students 
had been given. 

Much credit for the success of the con- 
tests is due William C. Maxwell, chair- 
man of the executive committee in charge. 
ile was ably assisted by Mrs. Marion F. 
Tedens and D. C. Beighey. Mr. Maxwell 
and Mrs. Tedens were chairman and 
secretary respectively of the execu- 
tive committee in charge of the 1933 
Contest. The committee planned and 
conducted the contests with the coopera- 
tion of an advising board of well known 
business educators. 

The Court of States provided a brilliant 
setting for the Awards Program. Hun- 
dreds of contestants were grouped on the 
siage awaiting the outcome of the con- 
tests for which many of them had been 
preparing for a year or more. 

The program opened up with a de- 
monstration by the Dictaphone Speed 
iting, Norman Saksvig, who thrilled the 
spectators with the rapid-fire click of his 
typewriter keys. 

Mrs. Marion F. Tedens, Secretary of 
the Contest Committee, introduced the 
guests of honor, who included: Dr. Wm. 
J. Bogan, Theodore Beard, Benjamin 
Buck, Dr. James A, Fitzgerald, Harvey 
i Fae klein, Benjamin Knauss, Louis Les- 
lie, William Lewis, Paul Moser, Col. Rob- 
ert Isham Randolph, Dr. Harold Shields, 

C. Stowell and the Hon. Robert M. 
Sweitzer. 

Each in turn expressed his keen in- 
terest as an educator or business man in 
the inspiration which these contests have 
proved to be to commercial students and 
teachers. Chicago’s Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Benjamin J. Buck, 
delivered a brief address of welcome. 

Mrs. Tedens then presented Chairman 
Maxwell and his appearance before the 
microphone was the signal for a storm 
of applause. The strain of long hours of 
training, intense effort during the con- 
tests, and anxious moments of awaiting 
announcement of the winners found re- 
lief in a loud volley of cheers. 

As the victorious contestants were an- 
nounced, they were summoned to the 
front of the stage where Col. Robert 
Isham Randolph, Vice-President of a 
Century of Progress, personally present- 
ed the winners with trophies and medals. 

At the conclusion of the Awards Pro- 
gram, Mr. Maxwell and Mrs. Tedens, 
personally extended their congratulations 
to the 1934 Champions. 

Mr. Maxwell, in commenting on the 
outstanding scores achieved in shorthand, 
typewriting, dictating machines and other 
events, expressed the conviction that con- 
tests of this type, in which commercial 
students compete for honors in business 
skills under educational leadership, would 
give tremendous impetus to the movement 
for the acquisition of marketable skills by 
commercial students. 

The results of the contests follow: 


SHORTHAND 


The shorthand scores represent the net transcribing rate. The penalty for each 
error, typographical or transcription, weighted at the rate of five words per error 
deducted from the gross transcription. Transcription time for all shorthand events, 
twenty-five (25) minutes. Dictation material consisted of letters and literary material. 


Event 1—Novice Secondary School Division 


Net 
Rank Contestant a Rate School Cit 
37.1 John Hay High School C-.eveiand, Ohio 
Event 2—Novice Business School Division 
34 Syracuse Sec. School Syracuse, N. Y. 
2. Wilma Bess 24.6 Gallagher Bus. College Kankakee, III. 
18.5 Gallagher Bus. College Kankakee, III. 
Event 16—Amateur Secondary School Division 
1, Mary Louise Huste. .......2.54% 45.5 John Hay High School Cleveland, Ohio 
ee Serene 39.9 John Hay High School Cleveland, Ohio 
School 
Event 22—120 Ilord icate—Open Secondary School Division 
1. Mary Louise Huste ...........0. 50.8 John Hay High School Cleveland, Ohio 
6 41.8 John Hay High School Cleveland, Ohio 
Event 23—150 Word Rate—Amateur Business School Division 

TYPEWRITING 


Typewriting test consisted of ten minutes of letter writing with tabulations copied 
from set-solid manuscript and fifteen minutes of straight copy. Complete test was 
scored on the stroke basis, fifty strokes deducted for each error from gross strokes. 

Event 4—Novice Secondary School Division 
Net Spd. Net Spd. Test 


—_— Contestant Letters Str. Copy Aver. School City 

. Mary Derden Burger. 26.9 88 63.6 Abilene High School Abilene, Tex. 
2: Julia Raessler ....... 23 77 55.3 John Hay High School Cleveland, Ohio 
3. Marjorie Eisenegger.. 22.6 75.4 54.2. John Hay High School Cleveland, Ohio 


Event 5—Novice Business College Division 


Jane Schmidt ....... 51.8 Wilcox Coll. of Com. Cleveland, Ohio 
2. Len J. Buckley...... 24 64 47.9 Gregg College Chicago. 
3. Helen Nora McVoy.. 18 62.9 45 Syracuse Sec. School Syracuse, N. Y 
Event 6—Novice University Division 
1. Rachel Maurien Deich 15.8 30.3 24.5 Central Normal School Danville, Ind. 
Event 17—Amateur Secondary School Division 
48.6 86.7 71.5 West Tech. High Cleveland, Ohio 
2. Magdalen Velesek ... 45.6 84 68.6 John Hay High School Cleveland, Ohio 
3. Virginia Krejsa ..... 48.3 80.4 67.6 John Hay High School Cleveland, Ohio 
Event 18—Amateur Business College Division 
1. Mary Jane Zwilling.. 45.6 77.3 64.6 Wilcox Coll. of Com. Cleveland, Ohio 
2. Elizabeth Doaweiler.. 42.5 73.6 61.2. Calhoun Sec. School Minneapolis, Min. 
3. Elsie Jane Schrody.. 40.1 72.3 59.4 Gregg College Chicago, Ill. 
Event 19—Amateur University Division 
1. Nellie Louise Merrick 52.5 86.7 73 Univ. of Washington Seattle. Wash. 
2. Aliene Weber ....... 48.3 72.4 62.8 Central Normal School Danville, Ind. 
3. Mary M. Whittinghill 44.1 66.3 57.5 Central Normal School Danville, Ind. 
Event 25—Open Secondary Division 
1. Marie Thiem 55.6 95 79.2. West Tech. High Cleveland, Ohio 
2. CORY 50.7 92 75.4 John Hay High School Cleveland, Ohio 
48.6 86.7 71.5 West Tech. High Cleveland, Ohio 


Grace Phelan was announced at the Century of Progress as the International School Champion 
Typist. Miss Phelan has been disqualified because of professional experience and non- -enrollment in 
the contesting subject. 

Miss Marie Thiem, West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, who had the next highest 
rank in any of the typewriting events, is now acclaimed International Champion Typist, having a 
writing rate of 95 words per minute on straight copy and 55.6 words per minute on the letter set-up. 


Event 26—Open Business College Division 


1. Reecie Hodgson ..... 40 85.5 67.3 Gregg College Chicago, Ill. 

2. Marion Lybbert ..... 39.3 83.3 65.7. Am. Inst. of Bus. Des Moines. Towa 

3. Beth Anderson ...... 42.7 78.4 64.1 Henager Bus. Coll. Salt Lake City 
tvent 27—Open University Division 

1. Nellie L. Merrick ... 52.5 86.7 73 Univ. of Washington Seattle, Wash. 

2. Dwight Davis ...... 44.9 65 57 Univ. of Washington Seattle, Wash. 

3. Raphael Kuvshinoff . 31.4 63 50.3 Univ. of Washington Seattle, Wash. 


(Results of other events on page 34) 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


The Washington, D. C., Meeting of the N.E.A. 
Department of Business Education 


The annual conference of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education was held this 
year in W ashington, D. C., on July 2 and 
3. The theme of the convention was 
Business Education for the Whole Com- 
munity. A complete report of the ad- 
dresses will be given in the October is- 
sue of the “National Business Education 
Quarterly.” Especially worth while were 
the two addresses given at the luncheon 
by Cameron Beck and Dr. J. C. Wright. 

The new officers for the coming school 
year are: 

President: M. E. Studebaker, Head of the De- 
partment of Business Education, Ball State 
Teachers College. Muncie, Indiana. 

First Vice-President: Dr. Jessie Graham, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Commerce, State Teachers 
College, San Jose, California. 

Second Vice-President: Ernest A. Zelliot, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Secretary Treasurer: Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
Director of Commercial Education, Board of 
Education Building, Newark, New Jersey. 


the realm of business are present to an unusual 
degree. It remains for those determining the 
program and guiding the learner to make effective 
use of them. To redetermine the purposes and 
to select and evaluate the problem of business 
education will require much critical study and 
research,’ 

Supplementing this statement Clyde B. 
Edgeworth, Director of Commercial Ed- 
ucation, Baltimore, pointed out that: 
_“It is imperative that the leaders in commer- 
cial education agree on the philosophy to_ be 
followed. Those of us in the public school field 
want teachers who have an understanding of the 
problems of business, so that they may make their 


contribution toward providing a well- balanced 
curriculum for our commercial students.” 


M. E. Studebaker, the new president of 
the Department, and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, also 
contributed to this same problem: 


“When business moves, the world moves, when 
business stops—our experiences of the past five 


“Considerably more emphasis is, needed upon 
the social implications of the topics which are 
discussed. We need also to see that there is a 
more clearly defined sequence to or articulation 
between the various social-business subjects.”’ 


Addresses were also given by S. 
Jason of Walton High School, Bronx, 
New York; Geneva F. Hoult of Chris- 
man, Illinois; Dr. Etta C. Skene of the 
South Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Cameron Beck of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and Dr. J. C. Wright, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Dr. Skene’s paper was read 
by Top V. Fetters of Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Mr. Jason’s paper was read by E. E. 
Washburn. 


A substantial cash balance was reported 
at the Washington meeting as well as a 
large increase in membership. President 
Studebaker speaking for the officers of 
the organization states that they “pledge 
themselves to carry on the good work of 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, immediate past- 


M. E. Studebaker 
President 


Jessie Graham 
lst Vice-President 


Officers of N.E.A. De- 
partment of Business 
Education for the Com- 


ing Year. 


Ernest A. Zelliot 
2nd Vice-President 


Raymond C. Goodfellow 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Members of the Executive Committee: Mary 
Stuart, Roxbury Memorial High School for 
Girls, Roxbury, Massachusetts; Joseph L. 
Kochka, Eastern High School, Washington, 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; and Annie C. Woodward, Somerville 
High School, Somerville, Massachusetts. Dr. 
£. G. Blackstone of the University of Iowa, 
Professor G. F. Cadish of the State College of 
Washington, and Professor B. Frank Kyker 
of the North Carolina College tor Women con- 
tinue as members of the executive committee 
from the previous administration, 


Among the many fine addresses given 
at the Conference, the talk by Dean Les- 
ter B. Rogers of the School of Education 
of the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, on The Place of Business 
Education in Improving Community . Life 
was especially significant. Following is a 
brief statement of his presentation: 


“In order for a program of business education 
to be a part of the composite integral whole of 
education, it must be designed with reference to 
the larger social purposes and be based on the 
established principles of education, Business edu- 
cation may be defined in terms of existing needs. 
The need for enterprises had to be fully estab- 
lished and a program developed before these new 
forms of social endeavor became a part of the 
program sponsored by and financed by the public. 
Business education was no exception to this gen- 
eral policy or practice. 

“Modern education must give the individual 
some scientific understanding and social appre- 
ciation of occupational life. The concept of 
business education which includes a_ scientific 
understanding of all phases of business life would, 
if put into practice, overcome the many unde- 
sirable conditions now prevalent. The conditions 
for a modern effective program of education in 


years are enough to tell what happens. Business 
teachers confidently feel that business principles 
are needed. A knowledge of business will enable 
the individual to read business happenings in 
current magazines and newspapers more intelli- 
gently as he will understand what is being done 
in the business world, It is, therefore, our duty 
to put forth our best efforts to give the best type 
of business education, either vocational or non- 
vocational, or both, properly balanced, in order 
that we turn out the best type of trained and 
well informed individuals to take their place in 
the changing economic and social world. This 
will result in an improved community life.” 

Elvin S. Eyster, Head of the Business 
Department of the North Side High 
School of Fort Wayne, Indiana, presented 
thescontribution of bookkeeping. He said 
in part: 

“Schools will, in the immediate future, prob- 
ably offer two types of bookkeeping, vocational 
and non-vocational. Whether or not there shall 
be a course in non-vocational bookkeeping for all 
pupils and another course more advanced in tech- 
nical bookkeeping for those preparing for book- 
keeping occupations, or whether the two_ shall 
he combined in some other manner remains a 
question for the future.” : 

Dr. William R. Odell, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, contributed a paper 
on the social-business subjects and their 
contribution to community needs. He in- 
dicated that: 

“Social-business subjects can and do contribute 
to the more effective use of the common business 
services. Second, they contribute to community 
needs in increasing the understanding of students 
as to the significance of business and other 
social agencies. Third, the social-business sub- 
jects can contribute by giving more competent 
workers for business. 


president, to the best of their ability. 
However, this cannot be done without the 
support of the many teachers of business 
education throughout the United States.” 

The clearing house service for class 
room teachers, started last year, will be 
continued under the direction of Dr. Paul 
5. Lomax. Teachers are urged to send 
to him statements of the class room prob- 
lems that confront them, and_ thereby 
make this a greater service than ever. 


—Herbert A. Tone. 


* * * 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CONFERENCE 


At the second annual University vor 
Chicago Conference on Business Educa- 
tion, the program of which was published 
in a previous issue of the Journal of 
Business Education, the relations between 
business education and the consumer were 
discussed. The conference received at- 
tention not only from commercial teach- 
ers but also from many teachers of home 
economics and the social sciences. Ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty people, 
representing thirty-four states, were 
present. 

The discussion of the first day was 
concerned with the position of the con- 
sumer. The contributions of Leverett S. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Lyon, Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D C., Miss Hz Kyrk, Associate Profes- 
sor of Home Economics and Economics, 
University of Chicago, and Joseph Grein, 
iormer City Sealer of Chicago, dealt re- 
spectively with economic organization, and 
information for, and the deception of 
the consumer. Dr. Lyon’s contribution 
was particularly interesting because of 
his closeness to present governmental 
policy. His paper was a penetrating analy- 
sis of the economic organization from 
the consumer’s point of view. Miss 
Kvrk supplied a valuable bibliography of 
sources of information for the consumer. 
Mr. Grein gave an almost spectacular talk 
about his experiences as City Sealer and 
indicated clearly how consumers, especial- 
ly those from lower income groups, are 
irequently deceived by merchants. His 
speech was much enriched by a very en- 
lightening exhibit of fraudulent weights 
and measures. 

Dean \V. H. Spencer of the School of 
Business of the University of Chicago, 
and Paul H. Douglas, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Chicago, and Mem- 
ber of the Consumers’ Advisory Board, 
discussed the position of the consumer in 
the present emergency. 

The speakers of the second day’s ses- 
sions considered the status and the means 
of consumer education. J. L. Palmer, 
Professor of Marketing, University of 
Chicago, analyzed the effect of advertis- 
ing upon the consumer and discussed 
many issues and problems which are of 
notable interest to business teachers. 

The papers of Leonard V. Koos, Pro- 
of Education, and H. 

. Shields, Assistant Dean of the School 
a Business, of the University of Chicago, 
and of Henry Harap, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, dealt with consumer education in 
terms of textbook material available and 
curriculum problems. 

All of the meetings were followed by 
interesting discussion sessions, in which 
commercial as well as other teachers in 
secondary schools colleges partici- 
pated. The presentation of several pos- 
sibilities of cooperation among the various 
departments of the school interested in 
consumer education was one of the most 
valuable outcomes of the conference. 

Because of the widespread interest 
which business teachers have shown in the 
social concept of business education, the 
School of Business of the University of 
Chicago plans to continue this annual 
conference. The conference for 1935 will 
consider the problems of business educa- 
tion and the investor. 


—H. G. Shields. 


* * 


BOWLING GREEN 
CONFERENCE 


A well attended conference on Busi- 
ness and Business Education was held at 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, on July 19-20. 
The General Theme was “New Aspects 
Of Business and Business Education.” 

The Thursday morning meeting was 
opened by Dr. J. L. Harman at the As- 
sembly Hall. Dr. Harman stated that the 
aims for the conference were as follows: 


(1) To bring together those who are interested 
in business and business education. 

(2) To give the younger students of business 
a better understanding of business prac- 
tices and purposes. 

(3) To try to reach a common understanding 
about business. 

(4) To show that there is a harmony of forces 
of society—business, education, govern- 
ment, and culture. 


Dr. R. A. Kent, President of the Uni- 
ve rsity of Louisville, presided at the first 
session. There were two main speeches 
cf inspirational nature in this meeting, by 
Harry Collins Spillman of New York 
City. and U. S. Senator M. M. Logan, 
Bowling Green. Mr. Spillman’s theme 
was, “Business Education in a Challeng- 
ing Age.” Senator Logan spoke on 
“What is Happening in Government and 
its Effect Upon Business.” 

Luncheon was served to 200 persons 
at the noon session. Dr. C. E. Arnold, 
dean of Vanderbilt Law School, spoke on 
the “Relations of Law and Business 
Training.” 

Dr. Harman presided on Thursday 
afternoon in the absence of Professor D. 

Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
scheduled to preside, but who could not 
he present. At this meeting there were 
five discussions on the general themes: 
(1) Objectives of Commercial Education, 
(2) Hew Far Shall We Go in Socializing 
Business Education? 

On the first major topic, papers were 
submitted by Professor J. Lawrence, 
University of Keniucky, on the “Old, The 
Present, and the Prospectives of Business 
Education.” J. Walter Ross discussed 
“Relationships Between Business Educa- 
tion and Other Kinds of Education,” J. 
W. Baker spoke on “The Task of the 
Text Buiiders to Meet the Needs of So- 
cialization of Business Subjects,” W. H. 
Arnold talked on “The Job of the Teach- 
ers to. Meet the Needs of Socialized 
Business Subject,” and the discussion of 
S. E. Cranfill dealt with “The Public’s 
Reward After Business Subjects are So- 
cialized.” 

The banquet was one of the most en- 
jovable features of the entire Conference, 
both because of the social features and 
because of the extraordinary address 
that was delivered by Dr. Gus Dyer of 
Vanderbilt University. The humor of Dr. 
Dyer was outstanding but all of his speech 
was shot through with seriousness and 
thoughtfulness that was unsurpassed in 
any of the meetings of the Conference. 
His emphasis was on the necessitv of 
making the New Deal temporary and not 
permanent. 

The first session on Friday was pre- 
sided over by Dr. Henry Klonower of 
Harrisburg, Pa. Dr. Howard Payne, 
President of Peabody College, the first 
speaker, stressed the need of permanency 
of the New Deal. He was followed by 
Dr. R. A. Kent, University of Louisville. 
who proposed a cooperative program of 
business education that is balanced be- 
tween theory and practice. 

At the Friday afternoon session, N. B. 
Curtis, Western High School, Pittsburgh, 
?a., spoke on “The Ever- Increasing Cre- 
denials of the Progressive Commercial 
Teacher,” M. FE. Studebaker discussed 
“How Business Education May Improve 
Citizenship” and Charles G. Reigner 
talked on “Better Standardization of 
Business Education.” 
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CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISED 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


Supervised correspondence study in the 
high schools offers a possible solution of 
the problem of how boys finishing the 
high school course can be provided for 
until employment opportunities increase, 
in the opinion of one of the score of 
educators attending the three-day confer- 
ence on supervised correspondence study 
recently held at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Frank W. Cyr, 
Prefessor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, acted as chairman of the conter- 
ence. 

“We are up against the problem in this 
country of keeping the boy occupied in 
school until he can find a job even though 
he has completed the regular course,” 
said L. P. Arduser, Director of the High 
Scnocl Service Department of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. “We 

can’t keep the boy out of work and out 
of sciiool at the same time. Supervised 
correspondence study in the high schools, 
because of its low comparative costs, 
makes it possible for the high school to 
widen its curriculum and provide for a 
larger student body without making un- 
besrable the burden of taxation. 

Professor F. W. Dunn, Professor of 
Rural Education, Teachers College, stated 
that there are many rural high schools 
whose student body is not large enough 
to justify the wide variety of courses re- 
quired to fit the curriculum to the in- 
dividval and that supervised correspond- 
ence study provides a practical means of 
achieving this aim of present-day educa- 
tion. S.C. Mitchell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
pomted out that no high school, no matter 
how large, can undertake to offer as a 
part of its regular curriculum a course 
which only one or two students may need, 
but that the system of supervised cor- 
respondence study makes available all of 
the hundreds of courses offered by cor- 
respondence schools and university ¢x- 
tension courses. He stated that the Ben- 
ton Harbor High School has an enroll- 
ment of over 700 students and that last 
year 132 were enrolled for correspondence 
study. 

supervised correspond- 
ence study consists of arrange- 
ment between the local high school and 
a university extension division or cor- 
respondence school, whereby the high 
school is able to offer one or a group 
of its students any one of the great 
number of courses offered by these two 
types of educational institutions. Adopted 
by some 150 high schools, it has enabled 
the schools to fit the curriculum to the 
natural aptitudes and inclinations of the 
individual students, while avoiding the 
great increase in costs which such en- 
richment of the curriculum would 
ordinarily entail. A member of the school 
faculty is appointed to supervise and as- 
sist in the correspondence study. A reg- 
ular period during the school day is al- 
lotted for this work. 

The three-day conference was held in 
connection with the course in supervised 
correspondence study procedure now be- 
ing given in the Teachers College Sum- 
mer School, under the direction of Dr. 
Cyr assisted by Superintendent Mitchell 
of Benton Harbor. 
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COMPLETE COMMERCIAL PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS by Kirk, Buckley and Waesche. Teaches the 


business fundamentals which are indispensable to all future citizens. Text, Work- 
books, Teacher’s Manual, and Tests. 


TYPEWRITING FOR IMMEDIATE USE by McNamara, Markett and Kean. Based 
on a simple, practical plan which is the result of fifteen years of constant class- 
room experiment. Complete text, with drill book for optional use. 


GRADED LETTERS by Kirk and Mumford. Provides the means to overcome every 


difficulty factor involved in learning to write shorthand. Books I and II, in edi- 
tions to suit your choice of systems. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE USE by Kirk, Street and Odell. New approach 


—new content—-sound treatment of all fundamentals. Vocational bookkeeping is 
taught through a true personal-use approach. Text, Workbooks and Tests. 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY—the Modern Authority. Editions 


for all commercial classes. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


STUART TYPING 


Have Jou exam ined The method that is revolutionizing 
the teaching of typing today. 


BUSINESS LAW CASES AND TESTS JUST PUBLISHED 


(1) SET OF FORMS for Use with 


(A Combination Workbook and Testbook) Stuart Typing. 
2) RECORD BLANKS for Use 
By HARVEY A. ANDRUSS, M.B.A. oe ae Typing. (24 Vo- 
Director, Department of Commerce cabulary Test Records, 48 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. Timed Test Records, 24 Indi- : 
vidual Timed Test Records, 1 ee 
published—can be used advantageously in con- 
junction with any textbook on business and com- TEAS MANUAL a 
mercial law. 
Schools where the lecture method is employed are : 
ideal used as basis MORRILL, BESSEY, AND WALSH 
or lectures to be followed by cases and tests in 
order to determine how much remedial teaching is APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE 
necessary. There are 2] Units providing 74 Single 
Tests and Cases. These may be used in any order that SELECTED FORMS for Use with Morrill, 
the teacher finds convenient. The last Unit provides Bessey, and Walsh’s Applied Office Practice 


a General Examination on Business Law. 
IN PREPARATION TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Teacher’s Manual provides answers to all cases and : 
to Accompany Applied Office Practice 


tests and is furnished free with adoption. 


224 pp. List, $0.80; Net, $0.60. — en 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
LAW, by G. G. Bogert, K. E. Good- 
man, and W. L. Moore, Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 584 p. $1.60. 


The purpose of this textbook is to 
eive the student a part of this necessary 
information and to teach those funda- 
mental rules of conduct which we call 
the “law” in such a way that he will 
not only understand what those rules 
are but will wish to observe them in 
der that the best interests of all may 
be promoted. This textbook is not in- 
‘ended to prepare the individual to act 
as his own lawyer. It should, however, 
vive him in clear, easily understood 
language the legal information which 
will aid him in conducting his daily 
atfairs in a proper efficient manner. It 
will also show him that every man is 
held amenable for the acts which he 
commits, and that the person who dis- 
obeys a law may never secure protec- 
tion under the plea that he did not 
know the provisions of the law. 

The nature and arrangement of the 
textbook are designed to arouse and 
maintain interest and to secure orderly 
progress and thorough mastery. Each 
chapter opens with simple questions de- 
signed to stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion. These questions are followed 
by an illustrative example which shows 
the application of some major point that 
is to be covered. Throughout the main 
body of the text there are similar ex- 
amples illustrating every principle that 
is stated. At the end of each chapter 
are a list of the legal words and phrases 
found in it with which the student 
should be familiar, questions calling 
for the intelligent application of what 
has been studied, and cases and prob- 
lems providing for the discussion of 
actual legal situations parallel to those 
which arise daily in the courts. 

In addition to the traditional subject 
matter of the usual high school text, the 
teacher will find a preliminary state- 
ment of real value in socializing the- 
subject dealing with the sources and 
administration of the law presenting the 
origin and evolution of law, courts 
and court procedure, torts, and criminal 
law. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, by R. 
Robert Rosenberg, New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 511 p. 
This text is a comprehensive text on 

commercial arithmetic, divided into 

three well-defined sections providing 
practice on all the more important 
topics of basic and business arithmetic. 

The topics covered are those included 

in modern courses of study in widely 

separated. sections. of the country. 

The organization of materials on the 
unit plan saves much time on the part 
of the teacher in making assignments 
and on the part of the student in keep- 
ing a record of the assignments to be 
worked and in completing work missed. 


More of the teacher’s time may thus 
be devoted to individual needs. Less 
time is required for checking and grad- 
ing finished work because of the uni- 
formity in the forms of reviews and 
tests offered, and in the presentation 
of problems. 

Students who have been absent can 
easily make up work without imposing 
on the rights of the class or on the 
teacher's time. Desirable attitudes are 
developed on the part of the student, 
since he always knows how much work 
is to be done and experiences a feeling 
of satisfaction when it is completed. He 
realizes that he is retarded only by his 
own indifference or by his lack of 
ability. 

The placement tests at the beginning 
of Part I make it possible to group 
students on a basis of individual ability. 
The classification tests at the beginning 
of Part II provide a means of reclassi- 
fying students after completing Part 
I, but before starting on the second 
section of the course. The inventory 
tests preceding Part III serve a similar 
purpose. Doubtless, many teachers will 
want to use these placement, classifica- 
ticn, and inventory tests for pretesting, 
and then give them again later as a 
means of judging the progress that 
students have made. 

The timed reviews serve as achieve- 
ment tests, since each is based on sub- 
ject matter immediately preceding it. 
For the average student, a timed stand- 
ard for each section of the tests and re- 
views has been established. This cre- 
ates a time goal of efficiency toward 
which each student may strive. It is 
well adapted to use in high schools, 
business colleges, evening schools, vo- 
cational schools, continuation schools, 
or almost any other type of school that 
offers a course in business arithmetic. 

GETTING RESULTS IN SELLING, 
by Paul W. Ivey, New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 214 p. $2.00. 


Few men are born salesmen, says Dr. 
Ivey, but most men can learn the art 
and science of salesmanship. These 
lively chapters point the way to success 
in selling. 

In simple and concrete terms, with 
many apt illustrations, Dr. Ivey shows 
the salesman and prospective salesman 
how to study the consumer’s viewpoint, 
and make him see the value of the 
product; how to meet competition, and 
how to find new outlets. Every sales 
idea presented here has met the test 
of successful application says the 
author in his work with numerous 
specialty sales organizations, represent- 
ing a wide variety of commodities— 


--automobiles, building materials, photo- 


engraving, toothbrushes, rubber foot- 
wear, and fountain pens. Dr. Ivey has 
written many other works on selling. 
This book has not been written with 
the use of high school students pri- 
marily in mind. Nevertheless where the 
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course in selling, at least on a voca- 

tional basis is limited to one-semester 

(as it rightly should in most cases) this 

might serve as a good text for pre- 

senting the fundamentals. The case for 

a full curriculum in selling in all but 

the unusual cosmopolitan commercial 

high school has yet to Le proven, and 
until it is, some book like this rather 
than the formal salesmanship “subject 
matter” text will probably serve with 
greater value. 

* * 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION TO- 
DAY, by John T. Greenman, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 152 p. 80c. 


This book presents in simple, attrac- 
tive form the findings of the ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Research Committee. 
This carefully selected group of out- 
standing social scientists spent several 
years in untiring research work and 
over a million dollars in a heroic effort 
to obtain all the basic facts necessary 
for the preparation of a true motion 
picture, correct in every detail, of the 
changes which have taken place in 
American civilization during the past 
generation. 

The summarization of the Commit- 
tee’s findings was done with the same 
care and skill as the planning and exe- 
cution of the entire project. Conse- 
quently, this summary has been re- 
garded as a classic and treated accord- 
ingly. It has been broken up for study, 
a small section has been omitted, but 
no changes or additions have been 
made in the text itself. 

Additional and supplementary factual 
material will be found in several ap- 
pendices which may prove useful for 
reference purposes by supplying still 
more recent data on such points as 
changes in the national income, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and costs 
of living. 

Each of the eleven units tells its own 
important story, and each unit fits 
smoothly into the complete picture of 
American Civilization Today. At the 
end of the textual material of each unit 
are the following essential student- 
teacher helps: (1) Vocabulary drill on 
difficult words and expressions used 
therein; (2) easy review questions; (3) 
easy readings on the same or related 
topics in simple high-school texts; (4) 
more difficult questions and exercises to 
be done and (5) more difficult readings 
in advanced books. 

This classroom edition of the Sum- 
mary of Recent Social Trends will be 
of service in numerous high-school 
courses in social studies and in various 
adult classes outside the school walls 
in current social and economic prob- 
lems. Both questtons: readings 
have been organized into two groups to 
provide for the different needs of im- 
mature and mature groups, and to pro- 
vide for individual differences within 
any given group. 

—S. Howard Patterson. 
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Business- Transaction 
Approach in Teaching 
Economic Geography 


(Continued from page 21) 


producing sections—climate, rainfall, 
soil fertility, topography of land, 
etc.? What are the effects of one 
crop farming, and the means and the 
effects of using such modern meth- 
ods as are used in the sowing and 
harvesting of wheat? The two main 
varieties, spring and winter—what 
are the reasons why each is grown 
where it is, and what are the uses 
of each? What are the economical 
methods used in the handling of 
wheat—in the loading and unloading 
of lake freighters and their effect on 
the price of flour; also, the effect on 
labor? 

Follow this with a discussion of 
the manufacturing of flour. Arrange- 
ments should be made for the class 
to visit one of the many flour milling 
companies located in the city. Ar- 
rangements should be made in ad- 
vance and the pupils told to look for 
definite points; otherwise, many 
valuable points will be missed as the 
pupils will look upon it as a holiday 


trip. Student managers can aid in 
the arrangements. The by-products 
of the flour milling, such as brans, 
middlings, etc., should not be over- 
looked at this point. Possibly buying 
of wheat futures also can be intro- 
duced. 

Since much Canadian wheat comes 
to Buffalo by way of the Great 
Lakes, the subject of tariffs, “bonded 
wheat,” trade relations with Canada, 
why we import Canadian wheat 
when we usually have an enormous 
surplus of American wheat, where 
the surplus normally goes and why, 
some discussion of price fixing or 
controlled production, ete., can fur- 
nish material for bringing out many 
principles of economic geography. 
As a sort of a summary of these 
topics, the probable effect of the St. 
Lawrence Project on wheat storage 
and transfer in Buffalo and its effect 
on her flour milling industry should 
be studied. These later topics need 
not necessarily be the outgrowth of 
the original transaction. In fact, in 
order to provide variety to the teach- 
ing, they might better be the out- 
growth of current events. The 
teacher will be sure to find some 


news item that could serve as the 
basis for introducing them. Possibly 
some of them could be the outgrowth 
of some subsequent transaction. 


SUMMARY 


The transaction applied to the 
local area approach should result in 
many desirable outcomes, some of 
the outstanding being: 


a. An approach from the consumer 
angle. Production and marketing 
exist only because of consumption. 


b. Effect to cause type of reasoning is 
used, which 


1. Provides greater pupil motiva- 
tion. 


2. Provides for the study of only 
those physical features that 
have an important bearing on 
the solution of the problem, 
thus helping to make the course 
less of factual geography and 
more of causal. 

c. The pupils see the multiplicity of 
economic principles that are inter- 
woven and must be in operation for 
the satisfaction of a simple want. 


d. The inductive method of teaching 
which usually makes for more ef- 
fective learning. 


WANTED 


Addressing Machines 
Mimeographs 
Dictating Machines 
Multigraphs 
Typewriters 

Adding Machines 


We pay cash and freight 


If you want to buy and save 25% to 50% 
on all kinds of machines, write for our low 


prices. 


Supplies, too 
—at a saving! 


PRUITT, Inc. 


170 N. La Salle 


Chicago 


WANTED—Information About E. C. T. A. 


Dr. Edward M. Hull, president of Banks College, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, is engaged in writing a history of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, which will 
be published by the Executive Board of this association. 
Much of the information he wants to draw direct from the 
records and the personal knowledge of “old-timers.” Dr. 
Hull would like very much to get in touch with anyone 
who can contribute information relating to the history of 
the E. C. T. A. Communicate with him in care of his 
school, 1200 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AUTO-COPY 


A 100% Clean White Wax Copy That 
Replaces Carbon 


For single and multiple copies, letters, invoices, 
multiple forms, salesbooks, proof sheets and tally 
rolls, index cards, or wherever copies are made. 


Furnished at Cost to Educational Institutions 


STYLOGRAPH CORPORATION | 
Water St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Alpha Iota Conclaves 


Members of Alpha Iota, National 
Honorary Business Sorority displayed 
much interest and enthusiasm in the week- 
end regional and state meetings which 
were held in nearly all sections of the 
United States during the spring and sum- 
mer. 

The First Conclave of Eastern Chap- 
ters met in Wilmington, Delaware, April 
14 and 15, with Alpha Lambda chapter 
at Goldey College acting as hostess to 
ninety-six delegates, representing eleven 
chapters. Miss Lucille Garton was gen- 
eral chairman. Miss Elinor Stroud, Re- 
gional Vice-President and sponsor of 
Alpha Lambda chapter, and Mrs. C. R. 
MeCann, National Councilor at Reading, 
Ponnsylvania, represented the National 
Organization. At the business meeting it 
was voted to make this affair an annual 
event. The 1935 Eastern Conclave will 
he held in New Haven, Connecticut, June 
i and 2, with Alpha Mu chapter at Stone 
College and New Haven Alumnae the 
hostesses. 

‘The week-end following the Eastern 
Conclave, a similar gathering was held in 
kort Worth, Texas, Gamma Delta chap- 
ter at Brantley- -Draughon College was 
hostess to this First Southern Conclave. 
Miss Maude A. Pettey, Regional Vice- 
resident of Alpha Jota and sponsor of 
Gamma Delta chapter, was in charge. The 
lo ical chapter of Phi Theta Pi Fraternity, 
brother organization to Alpha Iota, spon- 
sored a sight-seeing tour for the dele- 
gates. At the business session all dele- 
gates participated in a round table 
discussion of chapter problems. 

The Third Illinois Conclave was held 
at Galesburg, May 19 and 20. Nu chap- 
ter at Brown’s Business College and the 
Galesburg Alumna chapter were hostesses 
to one hundred and six delegates from II- 
linois and Iowa chapters. Miss Helen 
Hechler, Nu, and Miss Gladys Waldow, 
Galesburg Alumna, were chairmen. The 
following National Officers attended: 
Miss Elizabeth Hullerman, National Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, and Miss Ava_ L. 
Johnson, National Editor, both of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Miss Nell A. Plain, 
Springfield, National Councilor of the II- 
linois province. At this week-end gather- 
ing, the Illinois chapters, under the 
leadership of Miss Plain, voted to or- 
ganize as a state unit which will hold 
quarterly meetings. The “Alpha Iota 
Sweetheart Song,” composed by Mary 


Alice Mullin and Margaret Dolan O’Con- 
nor, members of Nu chapter, was intro- 
duced at this Conclave and was chosen the 


official song of the new Illinois State 
Association of Alpha lota. 
The Michigan State Association of 


Alpha Iota met in its first spring con- 
clave at Kalamazoo on the same week- 
end as the Galesburg meeting. Alpha 
Kho chapter at Parsons Business School 
and the Kalamazoo Alumna chapter were 
the hostesses. Mrs. Emilia Kennedy, 
National Councilor of the Michigan 
province and sponsor of Alpha Rkho chap- 
ter, and Miss Louise Manery, president 
of the Kalamazoo Alumna chapter, were 
in charge. More than one hundred dele- 
gates from Detroit, Jackson, Lansing, and 
Kalamazoo were in attendance. The pur- 
pose of this meeting was to perfect the 
State organization which was founded 
last fall at a one-day meeting in Jackson. 
Another conference will be held in De- 
troit this fall. 

The National President of Alpha Iota, 
Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton of Des Moines, 
was the guest of honor at the Second 
Annual Conclave of Northwest Chapters 
held on Bainbridge Island, Puget Sound, 
May 26 and 27. One hundred and forty- 
four delegates from Spokane, Seattle, 
and Tacoma, Washington, and Portland 
and Astoria, a assembled for this 
conference. Mrs. Edna P. Kent, National 
Vice-President of Alpha Iota, Metropoli- 
tan Business College, Seattle, was in 
charge of arrangements. Following this 
Conclave, Mrs. Fenton made an inspec- 
tion tour of chapters in Washington, 
Oregon, California, Utah, Colorado, and 
Kansas. 

Other regional and state meetings are 
being planned this fall. The Fourth Na- 
tional Convention of Alpha Iota will be 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, October 20, 
21, 22, and 23, with headquarters at the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel. This convention, 
which was previously scheduled for No- 
vember 29 to December 2, will be Home- 
Coming for Alpha Iota members, as the 
National Headquarters of the organiza- 
tion are located in Des Moines. Alpha 
Chapter at the American Institute of 
Business in Des Moines and the Des 
Moines Alumna chapter will be host- 
esses. 

—Elizabeth Hullerman, National Secre- 
tary, Alpha Tota Sorority. 


A Plea for Consumer Education 
(Continued from Page 23) 


unfortunate mistakes in design or 
construction of a single house, or 
mistakes in the selection of a site, 
may mar the entire neighborhood, 
and affect property values, tax rates, 
and the general well being of many 
citizens, 

The conditions of housing have 
been a matter of public concern for 
many years. Building laws, zoning, 
and restrictions have increased the 
pleasantness of life for all citizens. 
Many organizations are working for 
the improvement of housing. They 
are interested in home architecture 
and community beautification, home 


economics, slum elimination, city 
planning, and the development of 
cultural opportunities. 

Their results have been negligible. 
They do little but talk and hold social 
gatherings. Authorities have said for 
many years that we must train for 
economic citizenship in our schools. 
Since all other agencies have seem- 
ingly failed, the schools are the last 
line of defense. Probably the real 
reasons for the failure of instruction 
in the field of housing in the past was 
first, that such instruction was done 
by amateurs in the housing field and 
in the teaching field; second, the in- 
struction was not given from the 


consumer’s viewpoint. The produ- 
cer’s viewpoint has always been 
stressed. Organizations have been 
financed by industrialists and ma- 
tured on business propaganda and 
social pressure. 


Children need to understand what 
items make up rent, what items make 
up house cost, how to finance a 
home, how to select a site, how to 
judge building materials, how to 
judge the completed house, and what 
appeals are made to their instincts 
and how their behavior is condi- 
tioned by advertisers and salesmen. 

Think of the tin-can shanties of 
the southwest; the vile slums of the 
Soho and Homestead districts of 
Pittsburgh; the decrepit company 
mining towns of Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, Illinois and Colorado; the 
dirty shacks of sections of Detroit; 
the tenement districts of New York 
City. Nothing will erase these blots 
except the will of the consumer—the 
renter or owner—and an aroused 
public. What America needs most 
is ten million new one-family homes. 
In place of them we get a moribund 
R.F.C. or Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration which is virtually inopera- 
tive and very unsympathetic. 

(Concluded on next page) 


New Merriam 
Webster 


The new Merriam- 
Webster, now 
ready, is the most 
important contri- 
bution to educa- 
tional equipment 
in 25 years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it in- 
dispensable to all. 


Webster's 
New International 
Dictionary Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 
600,000 entries. Magnificent plates in 
color and half tone. Thousands of 
new words. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
Thousands of encyclopedic articles. 
35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 
biographical entries. 3,300 pages. 


Write for free illustrated booklet with 
specimen pages. 
G. & Cc. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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ECONOMICS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO. 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 


AUGUSTUS H. SMITH 


Today’s economic problems 
brought to high school pupils by 
a high school teacher in a way the 
pupils can understand. 


Just Published 
ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to 
Fundamental Problems 


By Augustus H. Smith 


Head of Department of Social Sciences, 
High School of Commerce; Principal of 
the Evening High School, Springfield, Mass. 


$1.60 


This book has grown out of the 
author’s many years’ experience 
in teaching economics to second- 
ary-school pupils. It emphasizes 
the social implications of econom- 
ics and helps to develop proper 
social attitudes. It covers those 
topics essential to the pupil’s live 
understanding of the business 
world and the principles upon 
which it operates. Thoroughly 
modern, definitely practical, un- 
usually teachable, this book offers 
effective text material for the one- 
semester course in economics for 
high-school pupils. 


OTHER McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
Dillavou and Greiner 


BUSINESS AND LAW 
$1.40 
A text which teaches the princi- 


ples of commercial law through 
discussions of business activities. 


Brewster and Palmer 


INTRODUCTION TO 
ADVERTISING 


$2.00 


A thorough elementary text on ad- 
vertising principles and their ap- 
plications. 


Ask for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42 Street, 
New York 


The Teacher’s Task 


Teachers, in particular, need to 
have a yeasty relationship to eco- 
nomic life. They need to provide 
pupils with a fresh adventure. They 
need to organize pupil curiosity. 
There are new periods in history, and 
we are in the midst of one of them. 
Teachers should be in the crow’s 
nest peering ahead through the fog. 
They should be on the frontier seek- 


ing new thrills, experience, ideas, 
criticisms, proposals, sending out 


new shafts of inquiry, making new 
interpretations, new pageants out of 
old probiems, and striking pupil 


imagination on a fresh side. 


Has the kaleidoscopic rush of 
events drugged the teachers? They 
are quiet, dull, plodding. They seem 
to trod along unseeingly while great 
fissures, seams and faults open up 
before them in our social and eco- 
nomic structure. 

A sense of great insecurity per- 
vades our economic life. We have 
widespread and grave misery and 
mass distress. The public can rea- 
sonably look to the public schools for 
leadership, aid and training in the 
solution of these problems. And as 
we said in the beginning, nearly all 
economic problems are consumer 
problems if we have the modern 
viewpoint, 


Results of Commercial Schools Contest 
(Continued from Page 27) 


DICTATING 


The dictating machine scores represent the net transcribing rate. 


MACHINE 
The penalty for 


each error, typographical or transcription, weighted at the rate of five words per error 


deducted from the gross transcription. 
events, fifteen (15) minutes. 


Transcription time for all dictating machine 
Dictation material consisted of letters and literary 


material. 
Event 13—Novice Secondary School Division 
Rank Contestant Net School City 
1. Elaine Novak 67.2 Bowen High School Chicago, Ill. | 
2. Lillian Krajasl .. 65.1 John Hay High School Cleveland, Ohio 
3. Evelyn Hansen 55.7 Austin High School Chicago, II. 
Event 14—Novice Business College Division 
ioe 49.5 Wilcox Coll. of Com. Cleveland, Ohio 
Event 15—Novice University Division 
2. Mary 38.2 De Paul University Chicago, 
31.5 De Paul University Chicago, Il. 
Event 28—O'pen Secondary School Division 
1. Ruth Homberg 2.6 West Tech. High Cleveland, Ohio 
2. Hilda Dirner ..... 4 9 West Tech. High Cleveland, Ohio 
Event 30—Open University Division 
62.4 Univ. of Washington Seattle, Washington 
58.1 Univ. of Washington Seattle, Washington 
ee 47.5 Univ. of Washington Seattle, Washington 
MACHINE CALCULATION 
Event 10—Secondary School Division 
Rank Contestant Score School 
BOOKKEEPING 
Event 7—Novice Secondary School Division 
3. Wayne 81.3 Wakarusa High Wakarusa, Ind. 
Event 8—Novice Business College Division 
70 Wilcox Coll. of Com. Cleveland, Ohio 
Event 9—Novice University Division 
58 Central Normal School . Danville,. Ind. 
Event 20—Amateur Secondary School Division 
78.5 ohn Hay High School Cleveland, Ohio 
: Event 21—Amateur Business College Division 
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Wilcox Coll. of Com. Cleveland, Ohio 
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APPLIED SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE 


by 


Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 


TEN LEADING FEATURES 


A simple treatment makes the course easy 
to handle in the classroom, or on an indi- 
vidual “contract” plan. 


. A dramatized activity course which makes 6. 
performance in a natural business situation 
the major objective. 


New 


piled for the instruction and guidance of 
stenographers and secretaries in important 
business organizations. 


$1.40 


Boston 


York Chicago 


. Organized on the plan of office manuals com- 7. 


Applied Secretarial Practice is the answer to the efficient 
training of stenographers and secretaries for the job. 


Laboratory Materials 


Place your order with our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 


A Teacher’s Manual outlines an organization 
of workable methods of teaching; gives the 
solutions of all problems; furnishes all dicta- 
tion material needed in connection with the 
assignments. 


3. Practical integrated projects arouse and main- 
tain the pupil’s interest, and furnish the  §. A pad of laboratory materials containing all 
equivalent of secretarial experience. blank forms, letterheads, and other supplies 
4. Provides ample training in the strictly skill necessary for carrying - the projects adds 
subjects, and furnishes the essential informa- enormously to the reality of the course. 
tional background. 9. Contains a wealth of beautiful and revealing 
5. Transcribing assignments from shorthand illustrations, many of which are printed in 
plates provides a feature of interest and colors. 
value. 10. Based on the latest study of secretarial duties. 


Toronto London 
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BUSINESS BUSINESS 


LAW ARITHMETIC 


NEW EDITION 


and 
LENNES 


BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 


A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 
Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 
Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Complete Typewriting 


WEAVER’S 
Business Law 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA : SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS } 
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